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America's record of bad faith, ignorance, and 
cruelty toward the Negro places Americans in a 
ridiculous position when they preach pious platitudes 
to other nations about the treatment of their own 
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The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


Don’t get mad—get smart, says 
Congressman William L. Dawson, 
the nation’s top Negro politician 


HOW TO GET AHEAD 
IN POLITICS 


BY EDWARD T. CLAYTON 


HE big, distinguished-looking, 
brownskin man rocked back in 

his swivel chair and tapped the 
tips of his fingers together gently. 
“There’s not but one formula for 
making a success out of politics: hard 
work and plenty of it. Start in on 
the ground floor and go from there.” 
For a man who has been through 
more than 20 years of rough-and- 
tumble Chicago politics, Congress- 
man William Levi Dawson was of- 
fering a sage piece of advice. He had 
come a long way from the old de- 
pression days back in Chicago when 
he started in politics as a precinct 
captain, learning all the gimmicks 
of the game right from bedrock. 
“Hard work,” as Dawson puts it, 
may sound like warmed over soup 
for the Johnny-come-lately politician, 
but “hard work” as Dawson knows 
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it meant walking picket lines back in 
the old days, ringing doorbells some- 
times to get out the vote, and long 
hours of sweating and campaigning 
in hot political races then maybe 
losing out to an opponent as he him- 
self did on no less than three occa- 
sions. 

At 64 Bill Dawson, Democratic 
Committeeman, Congressman and 
chairman of the House Expenditures 
Committee, well knows the secret of 
how to become a successful politi- 
cian. His friends call him one of 
America’s ablest and most outstand- 
ing politicians. His associates on 
Capitol Hill refer to him as a poli- 
tician’s politician. He himself makes 
a full-time, around-the-clock busi- 
ness of politics. He thinks politics, 
lives politics, sees it as a scientific, 
24-hour-a-day pursuit. 
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To those who would characterize 
a good Negro congressman as a 
noisy, flag-waving representative-at- 
large for all Negroes, Dawson hardly 
fits the bill. Yet his sincerest and 
keenest interests lie in the problems 
peculiar to Negroes and without fan- 
fare he tackles them with an intelli- 
gent, common-sense approach that at 
times confounds even his closest as- 
sociates. His methods are less of the 
spectacular, publicity-attracting vari- 
ety, but more nearly resemble the 
quiet, how -to-win -friends-and-influ- 
ence-people philosophy. ‘‘Courtesy 
and politeness are still the badges of 
culture,’ he once reminded a Chi- 
cago gathering, emphasizing his the- 
ories that beneficial legislation for 
Negroes cannot be successfully ac- 
complished simply on a loud-shout- 
ing, do-nothing emotional basis. 

“Don’t get mad, get smart!” is 
his often repeated advice. 

As a newcomer in Chicago’s old 
Second Ward politics, Bill Dawson 
had the good fortune of learning his 
politics first-hand from such seasoned 
politicos as Ed Wright, the old 
“iron-master,” Louis Anderson, Bob 
Jackson, and Oscar DePriest, whose 
cunning in political maneuvering is 
almost legendary in some quarters. 
Today, however, there are few of the 
old stalwarts around like the above 
to guide a fledgling politician over 
the rough spots—a fact which Daw- 
son himself laments. 

“It's unfortunate,” he'll tell you, 
“but we as a race have held a rather 
dim view of politics and politicians. 
We haven't encouraged our young- 
sters to make a career of politics, but 
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rather have glossed over the profes- 
sion in a sort of hit-and-miss attitude 
that makes politics as a career seem 
cheap, unattractive and_ insecure, 
Even our schools have been reluctant 
to train or equip Negro youth for 
political leadership.” 

To back up his views Dawson has 
surrounded himself with a few hand- 
picked youngsters in his own Chi- 
cago organization and is grooming 
them meticulously in the intricacies 
of his profession. 

From a practical standpoint Daw- 
son believes that success in politics 
today is best achieved only through 
full-time participation. The old 
theory that almost anybody with a 
string tie and a flair for using six- 
syllable words could make a success- 
ful politician is, in Dawson’s opin- 
ion, as outmoded as mule cars, hoop 
skirts and fringed-top surreys. 

“Politics today,” he is quick to 
point out, “is a business—a sound 
business that requires as much atten- 
tion as any other kind of business. 
It is the biggest business in our na- 
tion and is the very life stream of a 
democracy. Participation in politics 
is the crowning glory of an American 
citizen and is the greatest weapon to 
gain and safeguard the rights of citi- 
zens. It’s not a hobby to be worked 
on in leisure hours, but it’s a job—a 
fulltime job that pays off only if a 
man is willing to apply the energy, 
start in from scratch and profit by his 
experiences.” 

Dawson decries the fact that there 
are so few well-trained men and 
women among us devoting their en- 
tire time to political leadership. He 
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appreciates the interest and intelli- 
gent part-time participation of minis- 
ters, educators, publishers and others 
rendering a valuable service, but in- 
sists that we should develop political 
leaders in their own right. 

“When we reach the point where 
we can train young men and women 
to enter politics and make a success- 
ful career of it, we won’t need to 
draw so heavily from our other pro- 
fessionals,” observes Dawson, ‘‘but 
until then we must utilize whatever 
political minds we cultivate in our 
group, their part-time handicaps not- 
withstanding.” 

Understanding politics is in itself 
one of the basic and most essential 
ingredients of political success, ac- 
cording to Dawson. America, he 
feels, operates best under a bi-parti- 
san system of government, and de- 
mocracy as we have come to know it 
achieves its fullest application under 
the two-party rule. He maintains 
that accepting this theory is among 
the first steps toward success for the 
aspiring young politico. 

“There are only two fundamental 
political parties in the U.S.,” he ex- 
plains, ‘the Democrats and the Re- 
publicans. To be successful politi- 
cally a man must be either one or the 
other—but whatever his choice he 
must recognize which party will offer 
the greatest benefits for those whom 
it represents, their problems, and the 
principles they believe in.” 

Dawson should know. The same 
intense loyalty which characterizes 
him as a party-line Democrat today, 
he once displayed in the ranks of the 
Republicans. It’s no secret that he 
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David Jacksun 
William L. Dawson 


was once one of the most stalwart 
staff bearers for everything Re- 
publican, nor is it any secret that he 
“quit the GOP cold” as he puts it 
when he reflected over the party's 
program, discovered that in more 
than 80 years, not one single piece 
of legislation had been offered or 
passed to benefit Negroes. 

Like most politicians Dawson has 
the greatest respect for one thing: 
the vote. “That is the secret of poli- 
tics,” he'll remark slyly, “the vote 
and the ability to deliver it in im- 
portant numbers. It doesn’t know 
any race, any color, any group. And 
to the man who can control it, mus- 
ter its strength when needed, will 
eventually come the political success 
he is seeking.” 

Unlike many Negroes however 
who consistently rail against dis- 
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crimination without offering work- 
able solutions, Dawson, the politi- 
cian, has a plan. His familiar quip, 
“Don't get mad, get smart,” is more 
than just a nice-sounding, arm-chair 
piece of advice. Dawson puts it into 
practice. 

He believes that the best way to 
kill an enemy is to make a friend of 
him... then you not only have 
removed an enemy but have gained 
an ally. In his many speeches, 
whether North or South, he appeals 
for mutual understanding, coopera- 
tion and respect between the races. 
Bitter tirades, name calling and hate 
words are not a part of his program. 
“The only way to change a man is to 
change his thinking and you cannot 
do that by name calling and abuse,” 
says Dawson. The efficacy of his 
method is demonstrated by the fact 
that wherever he has spoken there 
has come about a better and closer 
understanding and political relation- 
ship; also a sharp rise in registration 
and voting by his own people. His 
return is eagerly sought by leaders of 
both races. 

Dawson is a master of political 
finesse, but you can’t get him to 
admit this. He'll tell you he doesn’t 
know the meaning of the word, but 
his closest associates sometimes mar- 
vel at his diplomatic cunning in 
gathering political aides in his own 
camp. In earlier years it was well 
known that he was a close confidante 
of President Roosevelt, often con- 
sulting with him on matters vital to 
Negroes. It was during Roosevelt's 


term that he was appointed Assist- 
ant to the Chairman of the Demo- 


cratic National Committee and mar. 
shalled forces to reelect Mr. Roose. 
velt in 1944. When Roosevelt died 
there was widespread thinking that 
Negroes had lost their one last friend 
and guiding hope. Not so with 
Dawson. 

On that fateful morning someone 
in his office remarked: “Well, chief, 
it looks like we've lost our only 
hope.” 

Dawson said nothing until after a 
long pause, then he repeated slowly: 
“The king is dead; long live the 
king.” 

As for the incoming president, 
Dawson knew him as few people 
had. He knew that Truman even as 
a senator had quietly but earnestly 
supported measures vital to Negroes 
—FEPC, and civil rights. And he 
knew, too, that in spite of the seem- 
ing hopelessness, Truman could be 
counted among the liberals to guar. 
antee Negroes their fair stake in the 
political future. 

Quite appropriately he wired a 
congratulatory message to the incum- 
bent chief executive, then set about 
to marshal the strength of Negroes 
behind him. 

Months later when Truman was 
penciled out, polled out, and all but 
counted a dead duck in the 1948 
presidential race, it was Dawson who 
organized a committee for his re- 
election and raised thousands of dol- 
lars trom among Negroes all over the 
country. 

He had picked a winner, but more 
than that he had known what was 
needed to make a winner and his 
loyalty to the party was unswerving. 
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Thousands of married couples have found that 
only through knowledge and understanding 


can there be happiness 


HOW TO STAY 
HAPPILY MARRIED 


BY FRANKLIN FOSDICK 


66 HY can’t we be happily 
married 

It’s an old, old question. 
We hear it asked every day. The 
story behind it is always pathetic, 
always discouraging. Sometimes, to 
use a recent example, it goes like 
this: 

Harry and Betty have been mar- 
ried for only a year. He is an in- 
dustrial designer—the only Negro so 
employed in a large automobile ap- 
pliance factory—and she is a dentist’s 
assistant. To all outward appear- 
ances, they are intelligent, respon- 
sible people. Yet their marriage, like 
thousands of other American mar- 
tiages, is breaking up. 

Although Harry and Betty are still 
in love, they are seriously consider- 
ing divorce. You listen to their woes, 
shake your head at the sadness of 
it all. 

Then, much to your relief, they 
change the subject. Harry talks about 
his work, enthusiastically discusses 
the illusion of high speed you find in 
radiator caps which are functional, 
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rather than decorative in design. 
Betty, who graduated with high 
honors from a school of dentistry, 
informs you on the relative merits of 
plastic versus porcelain fillings with 
the expert detachment of a text book. 

They talk on, their remarks assured 
and objective. But when they get 
back to the subject of their marriage, 
a very significant fact becomes obvi- 
ous: they are not assured and objec- 
tive about each other’s work. 

Harry and Betty had failed to apply 
to themselves and each other the 
same patience and long hours of 
study they gave their careers, had 
failed to realize that being ‘in love” 
was only the first step toward some- 
thing vaguely defined as “a happy 
marriage.’’ Chances are that they will 
never know the companionship and 
contentment being experienced every 
day by thousands of couples such as 
Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Bunche, who, 
after 20 happy years together, agree 
that the most important ingredients 
in their own successful marriage are 
strong mutual love and trust. 
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The first secret of happy marriage 
is to know your partner, Knowing 
should begin before, not after mar- 
riage. If your girl is slow-moving 
and thoughtful, don’t expect her to 
rush ahead with your jet-propelled 
ideas. If your man is precise and 
calculating, don’t dream that he'll 
forever give in to the petticoat-and- 
garter approach to reason. 

But what about those married 
couples who did not get to know 
each other? Is their only solution 
divorce? The answer is an emphatic 
No. Marriage, stripped of the ro- 
mantic notions concerning it, is an 
agreement between two dissimilar 
people to work out their lives to- 
gether. 

This is not as easy as it sounds. 
Making a successful marriage, like 
making a successful career, is hard 
work. A major portion of the effort 
falls upon the wife because she has 
much more to lose if a marriage fails. 
A divorced wife, especially a wife 
with children, loses her status in the 
community. Her standard of living 
is of necessity lower, and her chances 
of remarriage are at most very, very 
doubtful. 

A wife who feels she must match 
her husband’s irritability or scolding, 
is only adding fuel to a very serious 
fire. Being the one who is responsible 
for the intangibles which make for 
a comfortable home, she is in a better 
position to put these wrongs to right. 
A wife who is unselfish, who does 
not feel herself a martyr, gains more 
than she loses by striving to make her 
home and herself attractive to her 
husband. 


Any man with a conscience will 
respond to this approach. 

The second secret of happy mar. 
riage is to know yourself. A man 
who tries to escape understanding or 
responsbility for his emotions, can- 
not expect his wife to always put up 
with the unhappiness resulting from 
them. What you know about your. 
self may not be your conception of 
the ideal, but it will keep you from 
kidding yourself and—more import- 
ant—your mate. Self-knowledge is 
the cornerstone of emotional stability, 

But self-knowledge should never 
be selfish knowledge. The husband 
who admits to strong sexual desires, 
but feels that his wife must always 
be ready to satisfy his demands is 
looking for trouble. A man’s interest 
in sex is naturally stronger than 
woman's, but for the experience to be 
honestly pleasurable, he has to share 
it with the one he loves. 

Sexual adjustment in marriage is 
the husband's responsibility. Months, 
sometimes years are required before 
a couple can achieve the proper bal- 
ance in their relations. If your wife 
is unresponsive, frightened or igno- 
rant of her role, the fault may well be 
yours. If your wife feels that sex is 
a crown of thorns, only patience—a 
combination of knowing yourself and 
your mate—will change her mind. 

The third secret of happy marriage 
is knowing what you mean by happi- 
ness. Happiness is not having a wife 
or husband around merely to do your 
bidding, for this escapes the reality 
of individual personality. Happiness 
is not perpetual romance, for this 
happens only on silver and techni- 
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colored screens. Happiness is not 
having all your wants satisfied on de- 
mand, for this is a physical impos- 
sibility. 

Happiness in marriage is facing 
the reality of your partner's needs, 
sharing a mutual affection and trust 
with the one you love. 

“Why can’t we be happily mar- 
ried ?”” 

The question is persistent—like 
the impatient ringing of an unan- 
swered telephone. The problems that 
prompt it are varied, but the causes 
are invariably the same. Whether the 
trouble is lack of understanding, sex- 
ual incompatability, boredom, bad 
budgeting, jealousy, philandering, 
frustration or just plain being sick- 
and-tired-of-it-all, it means that one 
or both of the partners just hasn't 
bothered to grow up. This is not a 
rash statement, for statistics exist to 
prove it. 

In a recent survey of 28,488 fam- 
ilies on varying social and economic 
levels, 60,000 different causes for 
marital discord were uncovered. 
Frank Hertel, general director of the 
Family Service Association, the or- 
ganization which conducted the sur- 
vey, had this to say: “In the thou- 
sands of problems in personal and 
family relationships that come to the 
Family Service agencies each year, the 
main underlying factor is emotional 
immaturity. There’s some remnant— 
small or large—of the child in every 
adult.” 


It appears that the whole secret of 
a happy marriage lies in growing up. 
You do not wish yourself into eligi- 
bility for marriage—just as you do 
not wish yourself into eligibility for a 
job as a dental assistant. You must 
prepare for them. For marriage 
preparation, it is essential that you 
understand the basic rules of know- 
ing your mate, knowing yourself, 
knowing what you mean by happi- 
ness. 

These rules are the foundation for 
happy marriage. They have been re- 
peated again and again, with varying 
degrees of emphasis, by competent 
religious leaders, social workers, psy- 
chiatrists and marriage counselers. 
Yet many people tell you that after 
a thorough investigation of the busi- 
ness of marriage a solution still 
eludes them. Perhaps they are mar- 
ried to the wrong partner. A divorce, 
a new marriage might be the answer 
—even though second and third at- 
tempts at marriage have a notorious 
way of repeating the patterns of the 
first. Perhaps, again, they shouldn’t 
ever get married at all. 

“Why can’t we be happily mar- 
ried?” these individuals ask. 

When you hear the question again, 
or if you ask it yourself, remember 
this: An income of $100,000 a year 
doesn’t make a man cease being a 
child any more than a mink coat 
makes an ugly woman _ beautiful. 
Marriage is hard work. The pay is 
a lifetime of companionship. Only 
adults need apply. 
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I Hate Hats 
N* LADY is well dressed with- 


out a hat, say the fashion ex- 

perts, but as long as the felt- 
feather-flower trade keeps producing 
the monstrosities that now pass for 
millinery, this poor working girl ain't 
never going to be no lady. 

To wear the current crop of katies 
calls for more than mere cranium 
crust, cerebral fortitude or even a 
passionate desire to conform. And 
one must have at least one of the 
following basic bonnet requirements: 
(1) ashapely head, (2) a cooperating 
face, (3) a hairline with hair. Money 
is also a factor. 

Besides possessing none of the 
above, I do not like hats. 

They do not give me the prover- 
bial lift most females experience 
when they are in need of a panacea 
for the screaming memies, but leave 
me with a sinking psyche that arouses 
suicidal urges that I have never yet 
used. Only once has a hat of mine 
ever evoked a compliment, and that 
was from the tired lips of a traffic 
court judge who had been trying 
drunken drivers all day. 

Seldom does a woman’s hat fulfill 
its God-given function—i.e., to pro- 
tect and cover the head. It is de- 
signed to match accessories or to 
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Bell’s Lettres 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON opercsercrercre0e2¢9¢909090%) 


bring out the color of one’s eyes. It 
is designed to make men take notice 
and other women jealous. A lady's 
hat that does not elicit ohs and ad- 
jectives, ahs and invectives, is a de. 
cided dud. 

Comfort receives no consideration. 
Either a chapeau shadows the eyes 
obscuring total vision or it is slapped 
so far back on the neckbone that 
metal aides are required to hold it in 
place. There is absolutely no way 
of telling when it is hind parts be- 
fore or upside down. And it really 
does not matter. 

One of my earliest aversions to 
hats can be traced to a_ basketball 
game in which an overzealous player 
missed the ring and bounced the ball 
off my head. The brim of my hat 
crashed down around my neck and 
the fans shrieked. They did not 
know that I had neglected to sew the 
brim on. From that day on, I be- 
came wary of all hats. 

My greatest fear, however, arises 
from a very real feather phobia which 
makes hat-buying a major ordeal. 
Every time fowl fashions are in vogue 
I am virtually driven underground. 
A few years ago it was the long 
skyscraper plumage that kept me 
ducking and weaving. Later the era 
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of the winged cloche, that little num- 
ber that looks for all the world like 
a dead mud hen and twice as re- 
pulsive, proved even more treacher- 
ous. 

When I do venture inside a hattery, 
1 immediately and candidly inform 
the saleslady that I do wot want a 
hat with feathers. Invariably she 
picks up the first one she can lay her 
hands on and comes at me. I have 
backed ignominously out of hat shops 
from Maine to Miami, and there have 
been occasions when, cornered by 
salesladies and customers, I was 
forced to bolt and run. 

What is it that makes women 
crave nests of robins in their hair? 
Or dead birds on their heads? Not 
long ago I asked a number of milli- 
ners about this feminine quirk and 
am firmly convinced that the reason 
has nothing to do with reason. 

Designers work overtime dreaming 
up nightmares for customers and re- 
ceive exorbitant fees for their broken 
rest. “I just let my mind go wild,” 
confessed one. ‘The vision may come 
from a roadside steamshovel or a cute 
little brandy sniffer.’” Always pushed 
to think up new creations, they run 
through the flower-feather-fruit cate- 
gories, then sail into big-time produc- 
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tions replete with pastoral and ban- 
quet scenes. 

An otherwise normal young wom- 
an said she authored a little number 
displaying two Collie dogs “running 
rampant through a field of green.” 
A male madhatter admitted that he 
once recreated a whole dairy scene 
complete with bulls and a milking 
machine. Another set up light house- 
keeping rooms on M_'lady’s head, 
erecting a smoke stack around her 
coronet of braids. 

One would think these clever arti- 
sans could get along on their own 
creative imaginations, but clients sug- 
gest atrocities too, and bring the raw 
material with them. 

One dear soul brought a freshly 
killed pheasant to her favorite de- 
signer to “take what feathers vou 
need before I cook it.” A sweet 
young thing with malice afore- 


thought, approached a famous hot 


hatmaker with her husband's pet 
monkey on the end of a beautiful 
gold leash. ‘Albert isn’t long for this 
world,” she said mournfuily. ‘In the 
meantime | thought maybe if you saw 
him you could be thinking up some- 
thing devastating to do with his hair.” 
Is it any wonder | hate hats? 
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Roy Campanella 
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Brooklyn’s hustling backstop, Roy Campanella, 
has a sling-shot arm, packs a home-run punch 


and knows every trick in the game 


KING 
OF THE CATCHERS 


BY TOM MEANY 


Reprinted from Sport 


CCUSTOMED as they are to 
spectacular catchers, the fans in 
Brooklyn blithely expect the 

best as their due. They were not at 
all surprised, therefore, when the in- 
cumbent, Roy Campanella, blossomed 
out as the man of the year behind the 
plate. In fact, delighted though they 
are with Campanella, the fans can’t 
help but wonder whether Branch 
Rickey is readying some even more 
gifted young man to take his place. 

Dodger fans thought they had seen 
the last word in catchers when Bruce 
Edwards joined up in 1946. Leo Du- 
rocher thought so, too,. and so did 
Burt Shotton when he moved onto the 
scene. With Edwards in his early 
20's, it was preposterous to imagine 
that anyone else would be catching 
for the Brooks within the next dec- 
ade. In less than three years, though, 
Campanella had the job and Edwards 
was sitting on the bench. 

Now they are saying the same 
things about Campanella that they 
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once said about Edwards—that he is 
the best to come along since the days 
of Cochrane and Hartnett and 
Dickey. That’s what the baseball men 
are saying. At the World Series, 
American Leaguers who had heard 
about Campanella, but had not seen 
him except in the All-Star game, 
raved about his “take charge’’ atti- 
tude. Mickey Cochrane pointed to 
Roy's snap-throwing to all bases with 
an accuracy that took it out of the 
reckless class. Others couldn't get over 
Campy’s steady stream of conversa- 
tion with his pitcher, as if each pitch 
were a confidential deal that had to 
be put across by mutual collabora- 
tion. 

Campy didn’t lack boosters in his 
own league either. Some of the writ- 
ers traveling with Brooklyn named 
him the most valuable Dodger of all, 
even ahead of Reese and Robinson. 
There was no question of his nerve 
or his devotion to Burt Shotton and 
the Dodger cause when he told the 
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manager that pitcher Ralph Branca 
was losing his stuff in the famous 
“blister” game last year, in which 
Jack Banta relieved and was beaten. 
Shotton leans heavily on Campy, and 
believes in him. 

Nobody had to go down to the last 
hectic day of that daffy 1949 race to 
find reasons to pin medals on the 
broad-chested catcher. But there was 
a big play in that final extra-inning 
victory over the Phillies—and Campy 
made it. It was a Banta wild pitch, 
and had it gotten away from Roy— 
not many do—it might have made 
history just as sad for the Dodgers 
as Mel Parnell’s famous wild pitch 
which killed the Red Sox last year. 

Branch Rickey knows all those 
things—the ordinary things. He also 
has ‘‘inside’’ statistics which point up 
Campanella’s true value, his impor- 
tance as a winning ingredient in the 
Jineup. Glimpse these figures on the 
1948 pennant race, which the Dodg- 
ers lost. When Campanella was catch- 
ing the Dodgers won 50 games, lost 
only 24. That is a .676 percentage, a 
pennant-winning gait. Yet the team’s 
record that year was 84 won, 70 lost, 
a .545 percentage. The message here 
is clear. All the other catchers who 
called pitches for the Dodgers that 
year must have made a lot of mis- 
takes. While they had the mitt and 
mattress on, the team performed at 
less than .500! Suppose Campanella 
had been called up sooner . . . sup- 
pose he had caught more games . . . 
would the Dodgers now have won 
three straight flags? 

Here is another statistic you don’t 
often see: Last year, Campanella 
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threw out 23 of the 38 men who at- 
tempted to steal on him. A 50 per 
cent mortality is about average in this 


department. He’s that much better 
than average! 

What kind of man is this, who per- 
forms so far ahead of his contempo- 
raries? Well, he does not look the 
part. He is built more or less along 
the lines of an oversized beer keg. 
This is not fat, but a peculiarity of 
nature, just as was the odd build of 
Fat Freddy Fitzsimmons. But Campa- 
nella is continually kidded about his 
200-pound, pudgy shape, and the 
good-natured way he takes this josh- 
ing has contributed to making him 
one of the most popular Dodgers. 

Last Winter, Roy was on a televi- 
sion program with several other 
Dodgers. The emcee said that the 
Dodgers had a “revolutionary” idea 
for Spring training—the rest of the 
team would “revolve” three times 
around Campanella, for roadwork, 
and would then be in shape! 

Campanella has short arms, also 
like Fitzsimmons. He has an odd 
throwing motion—he sort of pushes 
the ball—but this is very effective for 
a catcher, because it saves time, in- 
stead of drawing the arm back behind 
the head. He has arm trouble every 
Spring, but with use the arm always 
gets stronger, and the ball he delivers 
at all the bases is a light one, almost 
feathery. 

Campy is adept at handling all 
kinds of pitchers. He learned to han- 
dle spitball pitchers in the colored 
league, where the spitter pitch was 
legal. So he is ptepared for the oc- 
casional sly spitter that is thrown now 
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and then. The spitter does so many 
things in flight that it is feared by 
most catchers. It can take a sudden 
break and fracture a finger, or pop 
out of your glove for a passed ball. 
And it is hard to throw, if a base- 
stealer is “going” on the pitch, be- 
cause it is slippery. 

“The trick is to put some dirt in 
the pocket of your glove, when you 
know the spitter is coming,” Roy con- 
fides. “I find that the wet part of the 
ball always is up front and conse- 
quently hits first in the glove. The 
dirt makes it stick in the glove and 
also removes the saliva, making the 
ball easy to grip and throw.” 

Although Campanella gained a 
small edge in his race with Edwards 
for the first-string job on this skill in 
handling difficult pitchers, his main 
asset was his throwing. He was dead- 
ly, while Edwards’ arm was bothering 
him so badly he was making ‘‘scatter’’ 
throws. This season, the Edwards 
arm is sound again. But for many 
reasons, Campanella has consolidated 
his position, although Edwards is 
better than half a dozen first-string 
catchers on other clubs in the league. 
Campanella is counting on being the 
No. 1 catcher over Edwards for 
some time to come. His chances seem 
to be better for three reasons: 

1. He had to fight harder for the 
job. Edwards was rushed into the big 
leagues as a kid. He remained the 
preferred catcher in Brooklyn even 
after he developed arm trouble. In 
Spring training last year, despite Ed- 
wards’ throwing difficulties and the 
impressive rookie showing by Cam- 
panella the previous Summer, Shot- 
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ton kept saying, “I'll be disappointed 
if Edwards doesn’t catch 100 games.” 
Campanella, older than Edwards and 
more experienced after years in col- 
ored ball and the minor leagues, had 
to take the back seat until the Dodg- 
ers were forced to play him. 

2. Campanella doesn’t bruise eas- 
ily, physically or otherwise. In the 
long run, it was Edwards’ disposition 
which cost him his job. Brooding 
over his arm troubles, Bruce magni- 
fied them in his mind until he con- 
vinced himself he couldn’t catch. Had 
he been willing to go ahead and play, 
it would have been all right with 
Shotton and Campanella might never 
have broken into the lineup. 

3. A family man with a wife and 
four children, Campanella has the 
breadwinner’s incentive. The unmar- 
ried Edwards, though a keen competi- 
tor once he was in action, somehow 
gave the impression that it made lit- 
tle difference whether he played or sat 
on the bench. 

These differences inevitably pushed 
Campanella up over Edwards, and 
once Roy settled himself into the rou- 
tine of playing every day in the big 
leagues there was no denying him. In 
his first year as a full-fledged regular, 
Campanella made the National 
League All-Star team. He caught 127 
games for the Dodgers, hit .287, 
smashed 22 homers, drove in 82 runs. 
As a defensive catcher, with his 
throwing, steadying of pitchers, his 
foul-shagging and __plate-blocking, 
Roy was the talk of baseball. 

In the World Series, his flashy 
catching had the Yankees open- 
mouthed. Once, he picked Phil Riz- 
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zuto oft third base. Rizutto was 
amazed. ‘In all my years in baseball,” 
he said, ‘‘no catcher ever picked me 
off third base. Yet Campanella did 
it easily.” 

All in all, it was quite a year. But 
Campanella himself doesn’t think it 
was an exceptionally good season for 
him. His contention is that he has 
been progressing with each year, and 
that what he did in 49 was no more 
than a player of his experience and 
ability should have been expected to 
do. 

Campanella was an outstanding 
Negro League player, but he began to 
improve more rapidly once he got 
into organized ball, because there 
were instructors to work with him. 
The way Roy feels about it, good 
teaching is essential in baseball. Most 
players who get to the big leagues 
have enough ability to stay there, he 
reasons, if they will take advantage 
of the coaching. 

“If you can think quickly, and run 
and throw, you'll be all right,” he 
says, ‘because somebody can help you 
out on all the other things. This is 
where I want to be at all the time,” 
he beams. ‘The big leagues are the 
place to 

Once, when Jackie Robinson got 
into a rhubarb with the umpires 
when the Negro experiment in the 
big leagues was still in its infancy, 
Roy jumped in to caution Robbie. 
“Jackie, don’t be like that,” he 
squeaked in that high-pitched voice 
that everybody mimics in the Dodger 
dugout. “It’s nice up here, Jackie. 
Let’s not take any chances!” 

There have been stories that Rob- 
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inson and Campanella squabbled over 
division of the spoils of a barnstorm- 
ing tour after the 1949 season. Sam 
Lacy, a Negro sportswriter, front- 
paged this rift, and Winchell picked 
it up in his column. 

Actually, what happened was this: 
The tour, which included Don New- 
combe and Larry Doby as well as 
Campanella and Robinson, drew al- 
most $100,000 for the promoter who 
ran it—even though the second half 
of the schedule was abandoned and 
sold-out parks had to refund tremen- 
dous amounts. Robinson made his 
own deal with the promoter before 
he would agree to go. Campanella, 
Newcombe, and Doby negotiated sep- 
arately. They are perhaps not quite as 
shrewd bargainers as Jackie. At any 
rate, Robinson came off with a lion’s 
share of the spoils. 

When the tour prospered, Campy 
asked Jack to go to the promoter and 
get more money for him and the oth- 
ers. The promoter refused. There 
were some hard feelings at the time, 
but nothing that endured. Campanel- 
la, who was promised money in the 
bank before the tour even started, had 
been had, but it wasn’t Robinson’s 
fault. Campy shouldn't have put ona 
uniform until his end of the bargain 
had been kept. 

When there were three colored 
players on the Dodgers, Robbie and 
Campy arranged to alternate as New- 
combe’s roommate, to guide the big 
youngster and help him over the 
rough spots. Now that Dan Bankhead 
has joined the club, to make it four, 
they all rotate as -‘roomie.” 

Campanella is the happiest of the 
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lot. Robinson is more serious, in- 
volved in more deals, always doing 
something. Life, for Roy is not that 
complex. It consists simply of chicken 
—which he eats even for breakfast— 
and catching ball games. 

Newcombe can be playful and 
jolly, too. When he first came up, 
the charge was flung that the 230- 
pound pitcher was lazy. Robinson 
was after Newk every minute during 
the games, telling him to “Keep fir- 
ing that ball!” 

Even Shotton became convinced 
that Newk eased up when he had 
two out and nobody on. First thing 
you know, he'd be in a jam. 

One day, Shotton had a clubhouse 
mecting before a game Newcombe 
was supposed to pitch. He talked 
directly at his big ace. ‘Today I’m 
going to give Robinson a big stick 
out there at second base,” said Burt, 
“and if you don’t keep firing, he'll 
beat on your back with that stick. 
And if you get mad and go after 
Robbie, there will be Campanella 
tight behind you with another stick. 
So you better keep firing that ball!” 

This idea appealed to Newcombe 
tremendously. He laughed until the 
tears came down his cheeks. And he 
kept firing that ball. 

Campanella loves to teach young- 
sters. There is a television show in 
right field at Ebbets Field before 
every game and the youngsters who 
participate in it are allowed to pick 
their favorite Dodger. Campy has 
been picked over every other Dodger 
player, five to one. Every day, he is 
down there teaching the kids how to 
give the pitcher the sign for the curve 
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or fast ball without “tipping’’ the 
opposition, how to block the plate, 
and so on. 

When he isn’t working with kids 
at the Harlem YMCA, Campanella 
spends the off-season at the house he 
bought a year ago in St. Albans, 
Queens, in a pleasant community 
where many prominent Negroes have 
settled. Robinson lives just around 
the corner. Other neighbors include 
Count Basie, Lena Horne, and Ella 
Fitzgerald. Roy’s wife is the former 
Ruthe Williams, of New York. The 
children are two girls, Joyce, 10, and 
Beverly, nine, and two boys, David, 
six, and Roy, not quite two. 

Now 28 years old, Campanella 
started playing ball when he was 
quite young. Because of that, few 
scouts were willing to credit his age 
when the Dodgers first signed him, 
although at the time he was actually 
only 24. He was playing with an or- 
ganized team in Philadelphia, the 
Nicetown, A.C., when he was only 
13, at which time he already weighed 
150 pounds. When he was with an 
American Legion Junior team, Roy 
was such a size that an umpire once 
stopped the game because he thought 
the burly catcher was over 15. Actu- 
ally, Roy was then only 14. 

When he was 15, and already near- 
ly fully grown, a neighborhood man 
named Tom Dickson offered him a 
job catching weekends for the Bacha- 
rach Giants for $25. This meant Sun- 
day baseball, which his mother didn’t 
approve, but Roy’s Dad talked her 
into giving her consent. Mrs. Campa- 
nella was deeply religious and had 
brought Roy up as a church-going, 
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Sunday School-attending youngster. 
She was afraid that Sunday baseball 
might make Roy forget his obliga- 
tions. It hasn’t. 

With the Bacharachs, Campanel- 
la’s long-ball hitting in a double- 
header in Mount Vernon resulted in 
an offer to play on a regular salary 
with the Baltimore Elite Giants. From 
that point on, Roy, although not yet 
16, drifted into the regular routine of 
Negro baseball. It is neither as pleas- 
ant nor as systematized as organized 
ball, although in the course of a sea- 
son a Negro player will appear in 150 
games and possibly do even more 
traveling than a player in organized 
ball. 

“The fellow who played every day 
got the best salary,’’ says Campanella, 
who early decided that durability was 
one of his assets. He frequently 
caught a doubleheader in the after- 
noon, a night game later, and then 
rode the team bus back to Baltimore. 
In 1939, he caught a doubleheader in 
Cincinnati and then both ends of a 
twi-night doubleheader in nearby 
Middletown, Ohio. “I wasn’t tired,” 
he says. “I was young then and I 
didn’t mind.” 

Because averages are rarely kept in 
Negro baseball, or for that matter 
in any semi-pro ball, baseball for 
Campanella was largely a matter of 
catching from day to day. His pay in- 
creased from the original $60 a 
month which he had signed for at 
Baltimore to about $3,000 a season. 

When there first was talk that base- 
ball’s racial barriers would be re- 
moved in 1942, Campanella’s reputa- 
tion in Negro ball was so high that 


the Pirates announced they would 
give him a trial, along with Sammy 
Hughes, a second-baseman and team- 
mate at Baltimore, and Dave Barn- 
hill, a pitcher for the New York 
Cubans. Roy was warned that he 
would have to go through the farm 
system, but he wrote back that this 
would be perfectly all right with him. 
He never received an answer. He 
asked Hans Lobert of the Phils for a 
tryout and was told that he would 
have to see Gerry Nugent, then the 
club president. He never did meet the 
Philly boss. 

In 1943, Campanella was offered 
$250 to catch a charity game in Cleve- 
land. This was the same promotion, 
incidentally, which sponsored the 
Brooklyn-Cleveland benefit games the 
last two years, and Roy played in 
those as part of his regular job. But 
when he asked permission to play in 
the 1943 game, it was denied. He 
took off anyway, was fined by the 
Elite Giants, and quit the club. 

When Jorge Pasquel, the Mexican 
baseball impresario with the jingling 
pesos, heard of the rift between Cam- 
panella and Baltimore, he promptly 
offered a job in the Mexican League 
at $100 a week and Roy lost no time 
accepting. He was just one home run 
short of the Mexican League leader- 
ship that season. 

Campanella was playing with a 
Negro All-Star team in Newark 
against a group of barnstorming 
major-leaguers organized by Charley 
Dressen, then a Dodger coach, after 
the 1945 season. Dressen, on his way 
to the third-base coaching box, 
stopped long enough to tell Campa- 
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nella that Branch Rickey would like 
to see him in the Brooklyn offices the 
next morning at 10 o'clock. 

“I didn’t even know how to get to 
Brooklyn, what subway to take, or 
anything,” Roy says. ‘The only times 
I had been in Brooklyn had been to 
play games at Ebbets Field, and then 
I had ridden there in the team bus. 
To make sure I wouldn't be late, I got 
up real early and was in the Dodger 
office at about 9:30. Mr. Rickey saw 
me and seemed to know a great deal 
about me and my work. He said that 
a satisfactory agreement could be 
worked out and asked me to come 
back on March 1, 1946.” 

It was when Campanella returned 
that the Dodgers had a contract for 
him with Nashua, New Hampshire, 
their New England farm. “I wasn’t 
disappointed when I was sent to Class 
B,” Roy says. ‘All I wanted was a 
chance in organized baseball. I 
learned a lot in the minors, whereas 
in Negro ball you rarely have time 
to study the fine points of the game.” 

Although Campanella was not the 
first Negro to enter organized ball, 
his progress in it was perhaps more 
significant to his race than was Jackie 
Robinson's. Roy came up the line in 
orderly fashion, “through channels,” 
as they say, in much the same manner 
that any white boy would. Campa- 
nella is what Robinson often ex- 
pressed the wish to be—just another 
ballplayer. He is not race-conscious 
at all, possibly bggause of his mixed 
parentage, his father being of Italian 
descent. In and around his native 
Philadelphia, Roy had played on 
teams in which he was the only Negro. 
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An impressive year at Nashua, 
where manager Walter Alston suc- 
cessfully doctored his batting stance, 
brought Roy up to Montreal, the No. 
1 Brooklyn farm club, for the 1947 
season. Once again he made good. In 
the Spring of 1948, while the Royals 
were training with the Dodgers, Cam- 
panella’s contract was transferred to 
Brooklyn. 

Roy went North as a big-leaguer. 
In the opening game at the Polo 
Grounds, he relieved Edwards for a 
few innings. A few days later, he 
caught a full game in Boston. 

Later, when the Dodgers cut their 
squad, Roy was farmed out to St. 
Paul. There were two reasons for 
this. With Edwards and young Gil 
Hodges on hand, the Dodgers felt 
they were well protected behind the 
plate and that Campanella would 
benefit by the daily work in the 
minors. Second, it was felt that as 
the first Negro to play in the popu- 
lous American Association cities, Roy 
would prove quite a drawing card. 

But in June the Dodgers were 
slumping, and Leo Durocher, sho:t- 
ly to be relieved of his command, 
clamored for hitting help. He wanted 
Campanella, among others, and Roy 
came back to find himself involved 
in the last of Durocher’s spectacular 
Dodger lineup changes. Leo had 
three catchers playing simultaneously, 
with Campanella behind the plate, 
Hodges at first base, and Edwards at 
third. 

Roy clicked immediately. He 
whacked nine hits in his first 12 times 
at bat, including two home runs, and 
he continued to slug as the Dodgers 
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snapped back to win nine out of 11 
games. Roy loved it. Shortly after 
his return to the Dodgers, he caught 
the first game of a doubleheader in 
Philadelphia and Durocher told him 
he wouldn't have to work the second 
game. 

“What's the matter?’’ Roy asked. 
“Did I do something wrong?” 

That was good enough for Leo. 
Campanella caught the second game, 
too, and a few weeks later, with Bar- 
ney Shotton now in charge, Campy 
caught doubleheaders on successive 
days in Cincinnati and St. Louis, 
when it was hot and humid in those 
notoriously scorching towns. 

One of the most impressive phases 
of Campanella’s work that year, and 
again last year, was his handling of 
pitchers. The Brooklyn staff is famous 
for its wild young fireballers, and 
Roy has coaxed them into some re- 
markable performances. He tells how 
he does it: 

“You take fellows like Branca and 
Barney and Newcombe. When they 
get in trouble, they right away want 
to start working faster. They snatch 


that ball when I throw it back to them 
and they can’t wait to fire the next 
pitch. That's when I start kicking a 
little dirt around the plate to slow 


things down. I wait a while before 
I throw the ball back, and sometimes 
I go out to talk to the pitcher.” 

Campanella himself hopes to be 
catching for many years, but he’s al- 
ready thinking ahead to the days 
when he'll no longer be able to play 
ball. Roy would like to coach, per- 
haps at a Negro college—his brother- 
in-law is a faculty member at the 
Agricultural and Technical College at 
Greensboro, North Carolina—or per- 
haps along the lines of his present 
Winter work, with younger boys. 

“As long as it’s helping boys to 
play baseball,” he says, ‘‘and as long 
as it’s a job with security. When a 
man has a family he has to do the best 
he can for them, and I'll play as long 
as I can before I think of coaching.” 

In addition to doing the best he 
can for his wife and family, Cam- 
panella is doing pretty well for the 
Dodgers. 

Copyright, Sport (August 1950) 


Black and White 


THIS IS HOW WALTER WHITE, of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, got the title for his book, 
A Man Named White. He was attending a ceremonial at which he 


was to receive an award from Dr. Algernon Black. 
unusual event,” said Dr. Black, in presenting the award. 


“This is an 
“A man 


named Black, who is white, hereby presents this award to a man 
named White, who is black.” 


Leonard Lyons, New York Post 
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AUL ROBESON graduated from 

Rutgers College in 1919. Faded 

photographs displayed at the 30th 
reunion of the class last June proved 
his popularity: he had been a mem- 
ber of the Student Council, the foot- 
ball team, the senior honorary society, 
and Phi Beta Kappa. One of Robe- 
son’s classmates, back for Commence- 
ment, scowled at the pictures: “To 
hell with the Commie! He doesn’t 
belong to us any more. When we 
played football with Robey he was 
the right kind of nigger who knew 
his place.” 

Robeson has long been a source of 
pride to his Alma Mater as the Rut- 
gets boy who made good on the con- 
cert stage, in musical comedy and 


EARL SCHENCK MIERS is himself a 
Rutgers man, and was director of the 
Rutgers University Press before joining 
the editorial staff of Alfred A. Knopf. 
Mr. Miers is the author of many books. 
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Essentially he revolts against the com- 
placency of a generation that fails to 
understand much of the world around it 


PAUL ROBESON: 
MADE 
BY AMERICA 


EARL SCHENCK MIERS 
Reprinted from The Nation 


legitimate drama, in films and radio. 
But in recent months indignant let- 
ters have reached the president de- 
manding that Robeson’s name be 
struck from the rolls of the college 
and that the one-time Negro hero be 
told to keep off the campus. These 
letters resulted in the carefully re- 
corded but unpublicized decision that 
“the personal actions and statements 
of any Rutgers graduate did not come 
within the purview of the Rutgers 
Alumni Association and that no ac- 
tion should be taken.” 

Robeson’s bewildered and _half- 
angry classmates, when they try to ex- 
plain why Robey apparently has be- 
trayed them, advance two theories. 
One is that he was ‘‘spoiled’’ by his 
visits to Russia, where the people 
fawned upon him in a deliberate at- 
tempt to turn him against his Amer- 
ican countrymen. The other is that 
his “downfall” began when English 
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society women heaped adoration 
upon him. Certainly none of the ac- 
cepted motivations of the disinherited 
who turn Communist seem to have 
been Robeson’s. He has fame, wealth, 
a devoted family; and it is inconceiv- 
able that like Louis Budenz or Eliza- 
beth Bentley his personality so badly 
needs discipline that he must embrace 
either the Communist Party or the 
Roman Catholic church. Apparently 
it has never occurred to Robeson’s 
classmates that if he is a Communist 
he may be largely an American-made 
product for which they are partly 
responsible, that his political revolt, 
now so violently condemned as an 
attack upon the American form of 
government, is essentially a revolt 
against the complacency of a genera- 
tion that has failed to understand 
much of the world around it. 

Any appraisal of Robeson must be- 
gin with the fact that he represents 
both the exception to average human 
experience and its rule. His success 
as an artist has made him a citizen of 
the world and set him apart from the 
masses, both white and black. He 
has a remarkable mind and such a 
gift for languages that he mastered 
Russian and Chinese more easily than 
the typical student can stumble 
through a freshman course in French 
or Spanish. But the emotional Robe- 
son, the man living within his heart, 
is not really different from other 
Americans who have sprung from a 
similar environment and experienced 
similar frustrations, and whose spirits 
show the results of day-by-day chaf- 
ing in the scar tissue of lasting resent- 
ment. As a product of his times Ro- 
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beson today is perhaps more all- 
American than he was as a member 
of his college football team. 

Robeson went to Rutgers from 
Somerville, New Jersey, but as a 
child he lived in Princeton, and there 
his personality received its first deep 
wounds. In the Princeton of more 
than 30 years ago—a Princeton which 
when Woodrow Wilson went to live 
there had scarcely recovered from its 
divided loyalties during the Civil War 
——a smart Negro was one who real- 
ized that his first obligation was to 
manifest a proper homage to white 
gentlemen. By the Princeton stand- 
ards of that era Robeson soon ex- 
hibited the tendencies of a ‘mean 
nigger’; he couldn’t quit the place 
soon enough. 

The middle-class atmosphere of 
New Brunswick was more congenial. 
The students who went to Rutgers in 
1915 were for the most part the sons 
of farmers and ministers and small- 
town doctors, lawyers, and bankers, 
in many instances the first of their 
families to attend college. They re- 
spected what they called the “ancient 
virtues,” were loyal to their friends 
and their own codes of conduct, and 
distrusted experimentation. Their 
generation is the one that now large- 
ly controls government and business. 
Robeson was the only Negro on the 
Rutgers campus in 1915—and_ was 
the third Negro in an_ institution 
chartered in 1766. The fall he en- 
tered college the football team was in 
training at Eatontown preparing for 
a game with Princeton, and the re- 
port soon reached Coach Foster San- 
ford that the big Negro boy looked 
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like the answer to prayer. A good 
half of Sandy's squad of 30 players 
rebelled; if Robeson came to Eaton- 
town they were going home. Not until 
the players had been humbled by a 
10-to-nothing defeat by Princeton was 
Robeson permitted to report for the 
team. 

Even then a faction determined 
that he should be taught “‘his place.” 
Today, looking back, Robeson’s class- 
mates will tell you it was all in the 
spirit of fun, the accepted thing to 
do. Maybe they roughed him up a 
little and smashed the fingers of one 
of his hands, but what the hell— 
they had to find out how much he 
could take, didn’t they? A step to- 
ward making a potential Communist, 
American style? Rot! 

“Yeah, I remember it,” Robeson 
once said to me, and his smile grew 
tight-lipped. 

Robeson also remembers about the 
college glee club. Tradition declares 
that he never made the glee club be- 
cause he never tried, a partial truth. 
Glee-club concerts in those days were 
followed by dances, and. Robeson un- 
derstood the unwritten rules. There 
were other irritating episodes, includ- 
ing the college official who called out 
a cheery “‘hello’”’ to every student ex- 
cept Robeson. But as his classmates 
point out, there were compensations 
—Robey tapped for the senior honor- 
ary society, twice named all-American 
by Walter Camp, a member of the 
Student Council, valedictorian of his 
(lass. What more did he want? No 
man will ever be more of an enigma 
to his classmates. In and out of col- 
lege he attained every goal for which 
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they have striven; what more did he 
want? 

To add to the enigma, Robeson 
has often said, “I had a good time 
in college.” Perhaps the key lies part- 
ly in the fact that an artist who can 
sing Ol’ Man River into the folk 
music of America and project him- 
self on the stage as Emperor Jones, 
John Henry, and Othello must live 
rather candidly with his naked heart; 
perhaps with a Robeson no heartbreak 
is ever quite stilled. At a university 
club in an up-state New York city 
Robeson, at the peak of his fame, was 
forced to ride in the freight elevator, 
a tule of the club; in Boston one 
rainy night Robeson, sick with cold 
and fatigue, was shunted from hotel 
to hotel, unwanted in the city of 
William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell 
Phillips; in New York, Robeson, as 
a celebrity, was permitted to dine at 
a restaurant, but his son could not 
join him. All little things, to be 
sure, but added together they tell a 
story of how the seeds of communism 
may be sown in America. 

Does Robeson understand that he 
is a product of his generation and that 
in large part the world has passed 
him by? As a citizen of the world 
he has an outlook in no sense typical 
of that of the average American of 
his age. When he recalls the hand 
deliberately smashed in 1915, the 
rainy night searching for a hotel, he 
may well reflect that neither New 
Brunswick nor Boston represents, by 
what he has known, God’s most 
sacred acres. In short, he sees local 
conditions in a larger perspective 
than do most men of his generation. 
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Many younger people today, how- 
ever, share his point of view, perhaps 
more than he suspects. Veterans of 
World War II returning to our cam- 
puses in the past few years have 
wrought a change that is but partly 
illustrated by the admission of a 
Negro to a national fraternity at Am- 
herst, the choice of Levi Jackson as 
captain of the Yale football team, 
of the election of a Negro as presi- 
dent of the senior class at Robeson’s 
own Alma Mater. As one veteran said 
to me, lie for two hours on a Sicilian 
hillside, horribly aware that your life 
may be ended any moment by a piece 
of steel hurled at you from miles 
away, and you come back with a sense 
of humility toward any creature that 
can walk and think and love and 
smile and shed tears. Perhaps this 
feeling explains why the letters de- 
manding that Robeson’s name be 
struck from the rolls of his college 
came from the older graduates and 
why a committee composed almost 
entirely of younger men decided that 
no action should be taken. 

It would serve Robeson well to un- 
derstand how America has grown up. 
Bucky Hatchett, the Negro football 
star who this year was the over- 
whelming choice at Rutgers for 
senior-class president, attends college 
dances as casually as any other stu- 
dent. Last year the Student Council 
instigated a thorough investigation of 
possibly discriminatory membership 


clauses in the constitutions of honor 
ary societies and social fraternitic 
True, alumni advisers belonging 
Robeson’s generation were scandj. 
ized by this movement and muttered 
about Communist infiltration on ou: 
campuses, but no one took them 
seriously. 

Robeson’s tragedy is that he dos 
not see that the age and the atmos. 
phere which produced him have al. 
ready lost much of their hold upo 
the future. Jackie Robinson, testify. 
ing before a Congressional commit. 
tee, made the change clear. Any dif. 
ference of opinion between Robeson 
and Robinson is basically not one be. 
tween two prominent members of the 
Negro race or between men of con- 
flicting ideologies; it is a difference 
in the philosophical attitudes of two 
generations. In the long run only 
Westbrook Pegler and his tribe will 
be unable to comprehend this distinc. 
tion, but, then, about all Pegler has 
ever taught us is that no one per- 
spires so profusely as the man beat. 
ing a dead horse. 

America’s security can be little en- 
dangered by Robeson, no matter how 
violent his statements. As an artist 
he is a unique product of his time; 
as an emotionally impeded, intellectu- 
ally confused American he is not. So 
he must carry on his struggle sus- 
tained by half-truths and scorned by 
those who should understand him 


best. 
Copyright, The Nation (May 27, 1950) 
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HEN singer Marian Anderson 

broke a bottle of champagne 

against the side of the Liberty 
Ship S.S. Booker T. Washington in 
1942, the first of 16 Merchant Ma- 
rine vessels to be named after Negro 
leaders slid down the ways into the 
oean. At the helm was Captain 
wend Hugh N. Mulzac, first Negro skip- 
pet to command a United States ship 
in modern times. 

Captain Mulzac, a veteran of 40 
years of sea duty, took command of 
inc: Ft the 10,500-ton Booker T. on October 
: 29, 1942, and was her skipper until 
P& Bf October 29, 1947 when a temporary 


Peat: I illness forced him to enter a hospital. 

Less than a month later his ship was 
decommissioned, his crew disbanded. 
how After a long, unsuccessful fight to 
ttist regain control of the Booker T., and 
still bitter about the treatment ac- 
“ctu: corded himself and some 250 Mer- 
chant Marine-trained Negro officers 
sts: J (none of whom are employed at their 
ri rating today), the captain opened the 


Mulzac Travel Agency in New York. 

Knowledge he gained from knock- 
ing about the seaports of the world 
is being put to good use in helping 
others with a yen for traveling. When 
Mulzac started his business late in 
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CAPTAIN HUGH MULZAC 


1949, he featured package vacation 
tours by plane to Miami. He is now 
set up to aid travelers in planning 
trips to every part of the world, ar- 
ranging for hotel accommodations as 
well as plane, train, ship or bus trans- 
portation. Exclusive package tours 
to Florida, Haiti and Canada are his 
specialty, 

As singer Marian Anderson helped 
launch Mulzac’s first ship, singer 
Sarah Vaughan and orchestra leader 
Buddy Walker led stage, screen and 
radio stars in the grand launching 
of his travel service. 

Captain Mulzac’s years with the 
Merchant Marine were tough years, 
fraught with bitter disappointments 
as well as honor and glory. A sailor 
since 1906, he had held his mas- 
ter’s papers for almost 20 years before 
being given his first command. Dur- 
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ing that time discriminatory practices 
of ship owners forced him to serve 
as a steward regardless of his high 
rating. 

During the time that he was in 
charge of the Booker T. Washington, 
Captain Mulzac made at least 22 At- 
lantic crossings and for many months 
sailed the dangerous coastal waters 
of Europe, the Mediterranean and the 
Indian Ocean. He carried thousands 
of tons of military supplies and trans- 
ported over 15,000 troops to their 
destination. 

Sailing always with a mixed staff 
and crew, (38 men, 18 nationalities), 
the Booker T. Washington, one of 
the best disciplined ships at sea was 
regarded as a true symbol of democ- 
racy at work. Several times during the 
war she was bombed and machine- 
gunned, and one time she is reported 
to have shot down two enemy planes 
off the coast of Italy, but not one life 


or one ounce of cargo was ever lost, 

After his ship was decommis. 
sioned, Captain Mulzac told newsmen 
that he believed the Booker T. Wash. 
ington would have remained in serv. 
ice if an agreement had been reached 
for an all-Negro crew of officers and 
men, but he would not consent to 
such a Jim Crow arrangement. 

His only chance of regaining com. 
mand of the ship, Mulzac feels, is in 
case of another war. It is unfair to 
both himself and other Negro off 
cers, says the Captain, that only ina 
time of emergency can they be em- 
ployed at their full rating. 

A man who has devoted his life. 
time to a fight against discrimination 
and segregation on the sea, Captain 
Mulzac continues his ‘‘no quarter” 
fight in his present business. One of 
the seven points of service offered 
by the Mulzac Agency is the pro- 
motion of interracial travel. 


The Rev. Superlative Smith 


A PROMINENT SOUTHERN PASiOR by the name of Smith 
tells the following story on himself: Some years ago, he was 
seriously ill for a long time, and numerous friends and parishioners 
called continually to ask about his condition. 

The day he took a decided turn for the better, the old church 
janitor thought that the people of the town would like to know the 
glad news. So he took out the box of letters to the bulletin board 


on the church lawn, 


and after much laborious effort stood back 


to admire his announcement: “God is good—Smith is better!” 
Mrs. Augusta O. Morgan, Coronet 
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Famous writer is the third generation 


of Vermont Canfields who have long carried on 


the fight against bigotry 


FIGHTING FAMILY 
OF VERMONT 


BY WILL THOMAS 


NE frosty morning in 1859, the 
townsfolk of Arlington, Ver- 
mont, were awakened by the 
deep-toned tolling of a church bell. 
Sleepily they wondered what was go- 
ing on, since no funeral was sched- 
uled that day. Nor was it Sunday, 
and even had it been the church bell 
would not have been rung so early. 
Further, the bell did not bespeak an 
alarm, for its tempo was slow, like 
a dirge, and the sweet, solemn sound 
floated out over the countryside, 
arousing wonder in the farmer-folk, 
too. 
For what, for whom did the bell 
toll ? 
Almera Hawley Canfield, widow of 
a farmer, was the only one who 
knew, which was not strange since 
she had caused it to be rung. She 


WILL THOMAS, author and popular 
fiction writer, is a Vermont neighbor of 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. His book, God 
Is For White Folks, has just been pub- 
lished in the New American Library 25- 
cent edition. 
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had roused her 14-year-old grandson, 
James, in the first grey light of that 
winter morning of December 2, and 
had commanded him to mount the 
bell-tower of nearby St. James Epis- 
copal church, and there to toll the 
bell. 

All day long the bell sounded, as 
relays of other youngsters followed 
young Jimmy Canfield in the church 
tower, and gradually the answer to its 
unwonted tolling drifted among peo- 
ple of the district: The bell was 
sounding requiem for a man who was 
that day hanged in distant Maryland 
—a man named John Brown. 

Everyone knew of the famous 
abolitionist and his daring raid at 
Harper's Ferry, where he seized a 
federal arsenal as the first step in his 
personal war against the South to free 
its slaves. And so in far-away Ver- 
mont, a village church bell sadly 
recorded his passing and paid tribute 
to his Christian-soldier’s spirit which 
could not abide the existence of hu- 
man slavery. 
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Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


Almera Canfield, from her slen- 
der means, had helped finance 
Brown’s activities, for she, like most 
Vermonters, shared his feeling about 
slavery. 

And thus, the great-grandmother. 

Her son, father of the first bell- 
ringer on that long-ago December 
morning, became a noted Episcopal 
clergyman. Among his friends was 
Henry Ward Beecher, famed Congre- 
gational preacher and fiery aboli- 
tionist. Their friendship grew firm 
while both served churches in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

When Beecher made a trip to Eng- 
land to try and influence British 
sentiment against slavery, Rev. Can- 
field, and his son, James Hulme Can- 
field, happened to be there on a trip 
sponsored by Rev. Canfield’s church. 

Beecher found pro-slavery feeling 
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extremely strong among Englishmen, 
but in meetings all over London, he 
leaped boldly to the attack. The 
meetings got ever hotter and were 
featured by uproarious heckling from 
the audiences. 

The charge most frequently hurled 
by the hecklers was that the only 
gentlemen in America were the 
Southern slave-owning class; and that 
those who were raising all the fuss 
over slavery were Northerners, a 
puny breed of fourth-rate shopkeep- 
ers. 

Rev. Canfield was hardly puny. He 
stood two inches over six feet and 
weighed a solid 220 pounds. A fel- 
low-traveler of his, also an American, 
was even bigger. 

These two followed the Beecher 
meetings whenever they could. They 
would sit in different parts of the 
halls and when the hecklers shouted 
the familiar taunt about “puny North. 
erners,’ the tall, massive friend 
would rise and announce loudly, “J 
am from the state of Connecticut.” 
Then Rev. Canfield would rear up 
his imposing bulk and roar, “And / 
am from the state of Vermont!” 

And this was the grandfather. 

The same spirit was inherited by 
Rev. Canfield’s son, Dr. James Hulme 
Canfield, who achieved greatly as an 
educator. In the 1880's, when he was 
a professor at the University of Kan- 
sas, he was elected president of the 
National Educational Association, a 
signal honor for so young a man. 

In the year of his election, the as- 
sociation’s annual meeting convened 
in Nashville, Tenn. There Dr. Can- 
field and his wife were shocked and 
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amazed by the way Negroes were 


treated. They had never been in the 


South before, and had no idea of 
what Jim Crow was. 

Mrs. Canfield was particularly out- 
raged when, on a Nashville street 
car, she saw an attractive, refined- 
looking young Negro mother with 
two small children and a baby in her 
arms, Ordered to stand in the rear of 
the car that a dirty, drunken white 
might have a seat. 

Mad clear through, Mrs. Canfield 
included a description of that inci- 
dent in a letter to a friend in Tope- 
ka, Kansas, concluding with a phrase 
still bitterly remembered in the 
South. It was this: “I hope in years 
to come when I get to heaven, I will 
be able to see from the corner of the 
cloud I am sitting on, black heels 
on white necks! Their turn must 
come,” 

The friend was the wife of Major 
Hudson, editor of the Topeka Daily 
Capital. She read the first few pages, 
and concluding that the whole was 
simply a description of travel experi- 
ences handed it over the breakfast 
table to her husband before she 
reached the part about the young 
Negro mother. 

Major Hudson intended to read the 
letter on the way to his office that 
morning, but the high-spirited horse 
he rode caused him to forget to do 
so. At his newspaper, he turned it 
over, unread, to the printers. And 
the next day, when it appeared in 
Kansas _ publications, somebody 
promptly sent copies to the news- 
papers in Nashville. 

The Nashville papers reprinted the 
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letter and their columns frothed with 
angry denunciation of this ‘“dam- 
yankee’’ insult. 

Dr. and Mrs. Canfield instantly ex- 
plained that the statement had been 
made in a private letter, was only a 
private statement to a friend of per- 
sonal impression, and was never in- 
tended for public print. But even so, 
it became necessary within hours to 
smuggle Mrs. Canfield out of the 
city lest she be harmed by some of 
the irate Southern gentlemen. 

That night the city boiled with 
“indignation” meetings, climaxed by 
a huge bonfire in which Mrs. Canfield 
was burned—in effigy. 

Southern members of the Associa- 
tion urged a retraction, and so did 
some of Dr. Canfield’s Northern 
friends, for they knew the incident 
would be harmful to his professional 
career. But while Dr. and Mrs. Can- 
field sincerely regretted the uproar the 
letter had created, and repeatedly ex- 
plained it expressed an opinion both 
private and personal to an intimate 
friend, they refused to retract, or 
apologize. 

Another, less tempestuous incident 
which took place many years later 
when Dr. Canfield was president of 
Ohio State University, revolves 
around his friend, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, of Tuskeegee, whose presence 
at the Canfield table for luncheon 
created a local storm of criticism. 

The Canfields held a family con- 
ference where they decided that they 
would have Booker T. Washington to 
dine whenever they chose. And they 
did. 

Thus, the father and the mother. 
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Their daughter is, of course, the 
renowned woman of letters, Doro- 
thy Canfield Fisher. Her accom- 
plishments in literature, including 
more than two-score books, a play 
and two important translations, are 
but a part of a life rich in many 
kinds of activity, most of it on be- 
half of the unfortunate and under- 
privileged of whatever race, religion 
or sex. And her written works reflect 
not only a deep understanding of 
human frailties, but a great and 
tender compassion in this outstanding 
New England woman. 

Born in 1879, she was sent to 
Paris for a year’s schooling when 
she was 10, and there formed an 
enduring love for France and its peo- 
ple. And she is beloved by them, be- 
cause, among other reasons, her ef- 
forts in relief work in their country 
during World War I were untiring 
and extended in many vital direc- 
tions. 

However, Mrs. Fisher is thorough- 
ly American in the best sense of the 
word. She took her A.B. degree at 
Ohio State when her father was its 
president. For her doctorate in 
Romance languages, she studied at 
the Sorbonne and Columbia, receiv- 
ing it from the latter in 1905. Two 
years later she married John R. 
Fisher, a Philadelphia Quaker, and 
himself a scholar. They went to live 
on one of the Canfield farms in Ar- 
lington, Vermont, where they still 
reside and where most of Mrs. 
Fisher’s writing has been done. Mr. 
Fisher, for many years chairman of 
the State Board of Education, was 
recently awarded an honorary Doc- 
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tor of Laws degree by the University 
of Vermont in recognition of his 
services to the public schools. 

Mrs. Fisher’s first book was a study 
of Corneille and Racine; her second, 
a textbook for English classes, writ- 
ten with Columbia’s noted George 
Carpenter. The Squirrel Cage, her 
first novel, was published in 1912 and 
is a moving story of a midwestern 
girl’s struggle against the smothering 
materialism around her. Like most 
of her novels, this one is essentially 
as timely today as it was when writ- 
ten. 

During that year the Fishers lived 
in Rome, one result being A Mon- 
tessori Mother, a book which has had 
much influence on child training 
methods in the homes and schools of 
our country. So much interest did 
it arouse that as a followup, Mrs. 
Fisher wrote Mothers and Children, 
a perennial in the field of parent- 
child relation. 

In 1915, Hillsboro People, a vol- 
ume of short stories about Vermont- 
ers, and a novel, the famous The 
Bent Twig, were published. The 
novel is a story of a sensitive girl’s 
revolt against her austere household. 
Among other things, the book te- 
veals that even then the author felt 
strongly about the evils of race pre- 
judice and the inertia of her own 
race which permitted them. 

The Bent Twig relates how the 
pretty and much-admired Fingal girls, 
daughters of a new family in the fic- 
tional town of La Chance, are dis- 
covered to be ef Negro blood and 
are thereafter made miserable by their 
white schoolmates. 
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Sylvia Marshall, heroine of the 
book, and her sister, Judith, dis- 
tressed by this, appeal to their parents 
for guidance. The father, Professor 
Marshall, tells them: ‘“Well children, 
you've stumbled into about the hard- 
est problem there is in this country 
and the honest truth is that we don't 
any of us know what's right to do 
about it. The sort of thing that has 
just happened . . . is likely to hap- 
pen anywhere. The best we can do is 
to hope that after a great many peo- 
ple have died, all trying to do their 
best, maybe folks will have learned 
how to manage better.” 

After the children have gone out, 
Mrs. Marshall remarks to her hus- 
band: ‘So that’s the stone we give 
them when they ask for bread!’ And 
he replies: ‘“What else can we give 
them that isn’t directly contradicted 
by our lives? There's no use telling 
children something that they never 
see put into practice.” 

“It is not impossible, I suppose, to 
change our lives,” his wife suggested 
uncompromisingly. 

Professor Marshall drew a great 
breath of disheartenment. ‘As long 
as I can live without thinking of that 
element in American life—it’s all 
right. But when anything brings it 
home—like this today—I feel the 
mean compromise we all make must 
be a disintegrating moral force in the 
national character. I feel like gather- 
ing up all of you and going away— 
away from the intolerable question— 
to Europe.” 

Mrs. Marshall cried out, ‘It makes 
me feel like going out right here in 
La Chance with a bomb in one hand 
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and a rifle in the other! . . . And 
what we shall do is, of course, sim- 
ply nothing at all!” 

And that, remember, was written 
in 1915—the dark age of social 
awareness in our land. And how 
reminiscent is the explosive comment 
of this character created by Mrs. 
Fisher of her mother’s blazing “dark 
heels on white necks.” 

There are many versions of Mrs. 
Fisher's part in the publication of 
Native Son, Richard Wright’s famous 
book. The most widely circulated is 
that she guaranteed its publishing 
costs, which happens not to be true. 
As Mrs. Fisher says, the Canfields of 
Vermont have never had any fortune 
and never more money than they 
themselves earned in their profes- 
sions. 

Her real part called for something 
much greater than money. 

The situation was this: Wright's 
book had been accepted by the fa- 
mous publishing house of Harper & 
Brothers. Proof sheets of the book 
were sent to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club as a matter of mere routine. If 
BOM happened to select a book for 
its vast membership, that book was 
made. 

One of the five BOM judges was 
Mrs. Fisher, a member of that fa- 
mous organization since its inception. 
She and the other judges discussed 
Native Son lengthily. At first the 
feeling was that the book was not 
for BOM—that it was too violent. 
But in the end, they saw past its 
violence, saw it as a novel. “. . 
which plumbs blacker depths of ay 
man experience than American litera- 
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ture has yet had, comparable only to 
Dostoievski’s revelation of human 
misery in wrong doing.” 

And the vote was for Wright's 
book. 

Thus the golden lightning flashed 
on Harper's and on Richard Wright. 
But when the actual time arrived to 
publish the book, Harper’s had the 
uneasy feeling that something special 
would be needed to present it to 
the public in a way to overcome as 
much as possible of the resistance to 
it, which they feared, for they knew 
it was a powerful book which might 
create serious repercussions when 
published. 

The publishers thought that an 
introduction to it might be helpful 
in getting a fair hearing for it, 7f 
they could secure the personal en- 
dorsement of someone of importance 
who was known to be honest and fair 
in character. And that someone, they 
decided, was Mrs. Fisher. 

It may be said that few great 
literary figures would dare risk their 
personal prestige in thus endorsing 
a book so controversial, so sure to be 
intensely disliked by many. And 
none could blame them. None would 
blame Mrs. Fisher for refusing. And 
none, except the author, would blame 
Harper's either. Therefore— 

Only it didn’t work out like that. 
Mrs. Fisher thought the book ought 
to be published, that it was important. 
She wrote its introduction, which is 
a classic of its kind, and thereby 
went out on a very shaky limb. 

The book was published. Its pub- 
lishers and the BOM judges, waited 
nervously for their dynamite to ex- 
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plode. Mrs. Fisher says that she, too, 
was scared of what might happen and 
wondered wryly if it was now her 
turn to be burned in effigy. 

Well, the dynamite did explode— 
thunderously. But it drew more 
praise than censure. All of this is 
literary history now, but history 
which might never been written had 
not a courageous woman stepped in 
to stand by in defense. 

One result of Native Son and its 
phenomenal success was the lowering 
of publishing bars against books with 
the ‘‘Negro theme,” which had been 
up since the so-called Negro renais- 
sance of the early 30's. Publishers 
had been convinced that ‘‘Negro” 
books made no money, but Wright's 
big smash changed their minds. 

Mrs. Fisher’s work on the many 
fronts of underprivilege is too great 
to even hint at here, but it should be 
mentioned that she has a great inter- 
est in and affection for Howard Uni- 
versity, of which she and Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt were for a time, the 
only women trustees. 

I think she would also like it 
pointed out that while she and her 
family have struck many telling blows 
against intolerance, there has never in 
any generation been a professional 
crusader. In her own words on this 
matter, she says, ““The Canfields did 
not give up everything, reformer 
fashion, like some other families, to 
work for this good cause. They were 
obliged by necessity to work in their 
various, normal, American ways to 
earn their livings. What they did, 
what anybody might do, was just not 
to lose a chance to shout out a pro- 
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test when circumstances brought them 
into close touch with racial injustice. 
This is what might be done by lots 
of such ordinary people as the Ver- 
mont Canfields. To give up every- 
thing for the sake of trying to re- 
form a wrong is, practically and ma- 
terially, impossible for most people 
—and possibly even when an in- 
herited fortune makes this possible, 
the typical ‘reformer’s life’ may not 
be the best balanced kind of exist- 
ence.” 

One final culling: Mrs. Fisher's 
son Jimmy, then a_ 17-year-old 
Swarthmore freshman, resigned from 
the fraternity into which he had just 
been initiated, when he discovered 
the racial exclusion clause in its na- 
tional constitution. This was a real 
sacrifice, for Jimmy’s friends were 
members. They were horrified at his 
action and tried hard to dissuade 
him from resigning, but they failed 
and he moved out of the comfort- 
able fraternity house, back to the 
dreary dormitory. 

This was many years before the re- 
cent rash of similar actions by young 
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white Americans in a number of col- 
lege fraternities, and so far as I can 
determine, young Jimmy Fisher set 
the pattern for them. 

Jimmy became a physician and lost 
his life in the Philippines during the 
last war, where, as a Medical Corps 
officer, he was much loved by the 
natives to whom in the intervals of 
his army medical work, he gave 
medical service. 

Today, at 71, Mrs. Fisher’s hair is 
silvery, but a youthful spirit twinkles 
in her wise blue eyes. She is a small, 
dainty person, and her movements 
are as light and quick and graceful 
as any girl’s. She refers to herself 
these days as ‘‘an old lady,” but 
those who know her have a more ap- 
propriate way to describe her—as 
Vermont's Great Lady! 

And thus, the daughter, grand- 
daughter, great grand-daughter, and 
last of all, mother—one generation 
after another of an American family 
which has tried for more than a cen- 
tury to do its part in redressing a 
great wrong. 

Truly then, as the twig is bent, so 
is the tree inclined. 


AN ARMY MULE named Maggie was buried and the follow- 
ing inscription appeared on the tomb: 

“In memory of Maggie, who, in her lifetime, kicked one general, 
four colonels, two majors, 10 captains, 24 lieutenants, 42 sergeants, 
545 privates, and one bomb.” 
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Catholic Miss 
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Fables in Sable, Number 20 


@ Once upon a time back in BNBLB (before Negroes were in big league 
baseball) there was a poor team in a city where North and South rubs elbows. 
The players were punk and the fans who all loved a winner, stayed away. 
The home park was filled only once a season when the head guy came out 
and threw out the first ball on opening day. 

One Sunday when the team played the best team in the league and only 
5,000 fans came out, the owner who was four score and set in his ways, was 
ready to cry. 

“We will show you how to make some money with this team,” said the 
other stockholders and some Negro leaders. 

Next day the ball park, which is in the Negro neighborhood, was rented 
by two colored teams. They took the old man out to see it crammed to 
standing room with 35,000 fans. The old man’s eyes bugged and his palms 
itched but he looked around and said: “Shucks, these are mostly colored 
folks.” 

“They paid $35,000 to-get in,’ said the stockholders and Negro leaders 
and the old man’s palms itched something awful but he just said: ‘‘Shucks, 
hire a Cuban.” 

Well this didn’t help and the team was still poor. One day a few years 
later in BNBLB, the old man came out to see a game and could hardly 
get in himself, there were so many fans. He rushed to the ticket office 
yelling: “What's this?” 

“It’s a sell-out,” said the head ticket seller. ‘‘All the reserved and box 
seats were sold out months ago, there are 35,000 fans in the park, we have 
sold out of standing room and the cops are beating heads out front to keep 
the crowd from busting in.” 

“How come?” asked the old man, dancing up and down and scratching 
his palms. 

“Cleveland is playing today and they have Larry Doby and Luke Easter, 
two colored fellows, on the team,” said the head ticket-seller from behind 
a pile of dough. 

The old man went to his box seat near the big guy’s box and was happy 
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to note there were white folks all around him. He was puffing cigar smoke 
and about to tell his secretary to hire a Negro bat boy or something, when 
he happened to Jook around and discover that except in his section, thousands 
of the fans were colored. (They do say a colored fan has to be pretty light or 
speak Spanish to reserve a seat near the big guy's box.) 

In the pavilion—bleacher seats with a roof—where Negro fans love to 
segregate themselves and seldom a white face is seen, whisky bottles rolled 
around, knife fights broke out and the cops worked in relays dragging out 


customers for the paddy wagon. 


ticular ill-behaved colored folks were not true baseball fans. 
nothing about the game and didn’t bother to watch it. 


(You see little boys and girls, these par- 


They cared 
They came out to 


“drink some whisky and whoop for my boy Doby!’’) 
Well-behaved colored fans in the bleachers and grandstand watched all 
this and shuddered. So did the old man who thought to himseif: “Shucks, 


I'll hire another Cuban!” 


Bold Face Type 


® The Bojangles legends are many, 
but here is a new and true one in 
memory of Bill Robinson. 

“Bo” was in Washington in com- 
pany with Walter Winchell to receive 
atestimonial from President Truman 
for work done in connection with 
raising funds for health charity. With 
due ceremony in a public meeting, the 
President presented Bojangles with a 
beautiful scroll and posed with him 
for press photos. 

Next day, Bo, still in Washington, 
called Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar Ewing, to say he wanted his 
scroll ‘‘validated’’ by the President. 
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“Why I signed it. The health serv- 
ice comes under my agency,” ex- 
plained Ewing. 

“That's fine but I want President 
Truman’s signature,” insisted Bo. 

Ewing turned the matter over to his 
Public Relations officer, Jack Russell 
who got in touch with Charley Ross, 
the White House Public Relations 
and Press Chief. Much to every- 
body's surprise, Ross called Russell, 
who told his Chief, who happily 
called Bojangles to say: “The Presi- 
dent says he will ‘validate’ your scroll 
and see you at four o'clock.” 

“What?” said Bo. “Why my train 
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leaves for New York at four, get it o'clock train is the only one leaving 


arranged for three.” He hung up. for New York, he will see you a 
Ewing, his pressure rising, again three.” 
called in Russell, who again saw Bojangles, Ewing and the Presi. 


Ross, who again saw Truman. And _ dent had a big laugh over it that after. 
believe it or not, Ewing was able to noon as the scroll was “‘validated.” 
call Bojangles again in a few min- Incidentally, as you probably know, 
utes, triumphantly, and say: “The trains leave from Washington for 
President said for me to say to you in New York every half hour or so, all 
just these words, that since the four — day. 


The Bitter Truth 


@ We may as well face the fact that our remarkable lack of success in win- 
ning friends and influencing people in the oriental countries and Asia in 
general, is not due to halitosis or ‘"B.O.”’ It is due to the simple fact that 
the white folks who represent the U. S. abroad, insist on treating Chinese, 
Koreans, Japanese, etc., as colored folks and hence inferior to white folks. 

It has been well said that the world is divided into three groups,—the 
pro-United States group, the pro-Russian group and those who for one reason 
or another either don’t give a damn or are undecided. What hasn't been 
said is that most of the folks in this large and powerful third group are 
colored folks, not exactly Negroes but something less than white according 
to our current standards. 

Russia is apparently determined to make pro-Russians out of this third 
group and because Russian propaganda is peculiarly effective when applied 
to the masses of little people, the result could be that little folks, and par- 
ticularly the millions of little colored folks in the world, will become ardent 
haters of Uncle Sam. 

The feeling that comes from believing you are superior to other folks and 
showing it, is mighty comforting. But it is also mighty expensive and the 
question is can Uncle Sam afford it? 


BUY ANOTHER U. S. SAVINGS BOND, MISTER, bat until our State 
Department has a“ Ralph Bunche” in every department, especially in is Voice 
of America program, KEEP 'EM SQUIRMING! 
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A great man pays a beautiful 


tribute to his wife, and to 
their 55 years of marriage 


I BURY MY WIFE 


BY W. E. B. DUBOIS 


Reprinted from Chicago Globe 


HAVE JUST returned from the 

town where I was born, Great 

Barrington, Massachusetts. There 
I laid to rest, in the sunshine and 
under the great and beautiful elms, 
the wife to whom I have been mar- 
ried for 55 years. With all of its 
sadness it was a beautiful experience, 
because after a decade of work and 
years of sickness, the life of this 
woman was brought to a beautiful 
end, and the dark fear that somehow 
she might outlive me and that I 
would be unable to care for her until 
the end—this was gone. 

We had been married over half a 
century. I met Nina Gomer at Wil- 
berforce, where I first began my life 
work as a teacher. She was a student 
there. In appearance, of remark- 
able beauty with her great mass of 
coiled black hair and extraordinarily 
beautiful eyes. People used to stop 
and stare at her on the street. But 


W. E. B. DUBOIS, one of the founders 
of the NAACP and executive director of 
the Council on African Affairs, is a col- 
umnist, author and world-famous scholar 
and statesman. 
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she had no consciousness of her 
beauty and paid little personal atten- 
tion to it. Indeed her looks were 
not her chief characteristic and I 
never thought so even when at the 
age of 27, I married her. Her great 
gift was her singularly honest char- 
acter; her passion for cleanliness and 
order and her loyalty. That was her 
contribution to our joint life. Some- 
times I felt burdened under it; our 
home seemed a bit too clean and too 
carefully kept. I wanted many times 
to have her forget her housework 
and throw away her careful plans for 
daily life and romp and laugh. She 
seldom did this, because she could 
not; it was not in her nature. She 
was always serious and yet a geod 
companion. She held the balance 
true and her concept of the reality 
of life kept me from surging and 
wandering and perhaps from over- 
turning our chariot of life. 

I was not, on the whole, what one 
would describe as a good husband. 
The family and its interests were 
never the main center of my life. 
I was always striving to guide the 
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W. E. B. DuBois 


world and certainly the Negro group, 
so that always I was ranging away 
in body or in soul and leaving the 
home to my wife. She must often 
have been lonesome and wanted 
more regular and personal compan- 
ionship than I gave. And yet on 
the other hand, she was as avid for 
the things I thought I was doing 
and as proud of any accomplish- 
ment as I was. One never knows 
under such circumstances, just what 
might have been changed for the 
better. Ours was a pleasant and fruit- 
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ful partnership, not completely ideal 
for it had ups and downs, but it was 
peaceful and good. In one respect 
it was near the ideal, and of this I 
was proud because according to my 
bringing up I was a ‘good provider.” 
My wife was never in financial trou- 
ble. We always had a good home, 
even beautiful; we had food and 
clothes. We traveled, not only over 
large parts of the United States, but 
in England, France and Italy. We 
saw something of the Good Life; we 
were never “in want.” In fact in all 
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these £5 years, I do not think it once 
occurred to either of us as probable 
or possible that we should ever be 
separated or the family tie broken. 
Both of us had been brought up un- 
der the old-fashioned concept of 
marriage as permanent, “until death 
do us part.” 

We had two children. One, a lit- 
tle boy who came suddenly, unex- 
pectedly, miraculously. Physically he 
was a perfect child and in the few 
months of his life, vivid in personal- 
ity. But down in Atlanta, he caught 
one of those spring intestinal infec- 
tions, which might easily have been 
avoided and even stopped had we 
been persons of greater experience. 
As it was, at the age of only a year 
and a half, suddenly he died. And 
in a sense my wife died too. Never 
after that was she quite the same in 


her attitude toward life and the 
world. Down below was all this 
great ocean dark bitterness. It seemed 
all so unfair. I too, felt the blow. 
Something was gone from my life 
which would not come back. But 
after all Life was left and the World 
and I could plunge back into it as 
she could not. Even when our little 
girl came two years later, she could 
not altogether replace the One. So 
it seemed fitting that at the end of 
her life, she should go back to the 
hills of Berkshire, where the boy 
had been born and be buried beside 
him, in soil where my fathers for 
more than two centuries lived and 
died. I feel that here she will lie in 
peace. And I am infinitely glad that 
I lived long enough to keep her from 
poverty and worry and excess of pain 


and to see her die in honor and love. 
Copyright, Chicago Globe (July 15, 1950) 


What Price Glory 


THE MANAGING DIRECTOR of the gas company was making 
a stirring address. “Think of the good the gas company has done,’ 
he said. “If I were permitted a pun, I should say, ‘Honor the 


Light Brigade.’ ” 


And a customer, who could quote a little poetry himself, shouted, 
“Oh, what a charge they made!” 
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Biblical Recorder 
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of war or other emotional stresses 


Neither money nor rich diet is as responsible 
for the presence of ulcers as the frustration 


NOT ONLY THE RICH 
HAVE ULCERS 


BY U. G. DAILEY, M.D. 


OME years ago, a group of social 

workers were being lectured by 

their supervisor on some general 
medical subjects. The speaker men- 
tioned ulcers and noted that most of 
those suffering from this disorder 
were well-to-do businessmen, execu- 
tives and others engaged in activities 
that put a great nervous strain on the 
patient. But then he added, in a 
voice that betrayed his puzzlement, 
that he was familiar with one unusual 
exception to this rule: a Negro man 
whose occupation was more muscular 
than mental. 

This particular speaker, with his 
limited medical knowledge, expressed 
surprise that a laboring man—and a 
Negro at that—could develop what 
many regard as a “rich man’s ail- 
ment.” 


DR. U. G. DAILEY is senior surgeon 
at Chicago's Provident Hospital, a diplo- 
mate of the American Board of Surgery 
and a Fellow of both the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons and the International 
College of Surgeons. He is also consult- 
ing editor of the Journal of the National 
Medical Association. 
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Of course, the medical social work- 
er was expressing two fallacies: 1) 
that ulcers are an occupational disease 
limited to wealthy persons; and 2) 
that our modern American civiliza- 
tion has little or no effect upon the 
Negro because of some peculiar in- 
sensitivity in his psychological and 
physiological makeup. 

We know that this is not so, And 
I submit that this is a stereotype as 
false and as malicious as the portrayal 
of all Negroes in films and on the 
radio as happy-go-lucky, irresponsi- 
ble, always-grinning adolescents. 

There is no doubt that when the 
first Negroes were torn from theit 
native land to be sold into slavery in 
this country, there were many diseases 
that could be called “white men’s 
ailments,” simply because Africans 
had never been exposed to them. But 
after a century and a half of intimate 
contact, physical and economic ex- 
ploitation and intermingling, any nat- 
ural immunity the Negro had_ has 
vanished and today he is prey to the 
same sicknesses that afflict the white 
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population. This is cited as a fact, not 
an accomplishment. 

Ulcers, like the old gray mare, 
aren't what they used to be. In the 
past 100 years, the favorite location 
of ulcers has shifted from the stom- 
ach to the duodenum, which is the 
first 12 inches of the small intestine. 
Today, ulcers are found at least five 
times as often in the duodenum as 
in the stomach. However, though 
usually single, ulcers may be multiple 
and may occupy both the stomach and 
the duodenum. 

Another change has occurred. In 
the middle of the last century, when 
stomach ulcers predominated, the 
disease appeared chiefly in women. 
Nowadays, ulcers occur principally in 
men, a survey of autopsy findings re- 
veals. The death rate in men for 
both gastric and duodenal ulcers has 
increased, while that for women has 
decreased. 

However, there is no direct relation 
between ulcers and cancer. 

Current surveys show that ulcers 
are to be found in every race, every 
occupational classification and coun- 
try. In the United States ulcers rank 
10th among chronic diseases as a 
cause of death, and 12th as a cause of 
days lost from work. From 5 to 
12 per cent of the population become 
afflicted with ulcers during a modern 
lifetime. 

As yet, no one has been able to 
fully explain why there has been such 
a noticeable shift in the location of 
ulcers and a change in the sex ratio 
of victims. One theory worth men- 
tioning is that of the late Dr. Osler, 
who maintained that the difference 
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between autopsy and surgical statis- 
tics is accountable. Many doctors 
believe that while stomach and duo- 
denal ulcers have many characteristics 
in common, they have a somewhat 
different etiological basis, that is, dif- 
ferent causative factors. 

More than any other one factor, 
World War II undoubtedly acceler- 
ated the rate of ulcers among Ameri- 
cans. The emotional stresses that ac- 
company war and are particularly 
strong when men are under fire take 
their painful toll. Diet played only a 
small role in the increase of ulcers 
among GIs, but frustration and simi- 
lar psychological forces were domi- 
nant factors. 

Some interesting aspects of ulcers 
and other war-induced ailments are 
contained in the restricted document 
as yet unreleased by the army, called 
The Health of the Army. 

What is an ulcer? In simple terms, 
an ulcer is an open sore. It is a pep- 
tic ulcer when it occurs in the mucus 
membrane—or lining—of the stom- 
ach or adjacent stomach or intestine. 
The excess hydrochloric acid in the 
gastric juice prevents healing and 
helps keep it chronic. Ulcers of this 
kind usually cause pain or distress in 
the “pit of the stomach.” They may 
sometimes bleed and are most danger- 
ous when they “‘eat’’ through or per- 
forate the organ. Either of these 
events, especially the latter, may be 
catastrophic, and may require emer- 
gency operation. 

When the question is asked— 
what causes an ulcer?—one might 
say take your pick of a dozen or more 
theories that have been advanced at 
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one time or another. The fact is there 
is mo one specific cause. However, 
there are many factors known to the 
practicing physician. 

Besides the obvious acid factor as 
a dominant cause, others of more or 
less weight are emotional influences, 
excessive use of tobacco, focal infec- 
tion, digestive action of pepsin, 
heredity, malnutrition, allergy, and 
trauma Or serious injury. Severe burns 
will also cause ulcer. 

Many people are under the impres- 
sion that it is smart to eat only one 
meal a day, or two, one comprising 
a breakfast of coffee and roll, and 
then a dinner—an enormous meal. 
Food neutralizes acid gastric juice, 
and it is desirable that at least three 
or four feedings a day be taken. Un- 
neutralized acid in the stomach is 
undoubtedly one of the factors in the 
perpetuation of ulcers, and although 
it cannot be proved the proximate 
cause, the evil of this dietetic fault 
cannot be overemphasized. 

Experiments conducted by Karl 
Meyer of New York show that lyso- 
zyme acts to remove the protective 
surface mucus of the digestive organs, 
leaving them bare to the harmful 
effects of hydrochloric acid present. 
Lysozyme is a substance found in 
nasal secretions, saliva, tears, egg 
white and human milk. Strangely 
enough, it is not present in cow's 
milk. Yet, if Meyer's theory is correct, 
why does not an infant at its mother’s 
breast, feeding on human milk rich 
in lysozyme, develop ulcers ? 

This is just one of the many 
interesting questions that keep alive 
the challenge of peptic ulcers. 
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The natural tendency for any ulcer 
is to heal. Consequently a large pro- 
portion of stomach and duodenal 
ulcers can be treated satisfactorily by 
nonsurgical means. However, the 
conditions under which peptic ulcer 
exists are not favorable to self-heal- 
ing, and when it has healed, the 
problem remains to keep it healed. 
Fifteen to 20 per cent will sooner or 
later require surgery. 

However, treatment—even 
surgical—can permanently cure cer- 
tain neurotic types of patients. When 
there is tremendous emotional up- 
heaval within an individual, ulcers 
are prone to persist. Some time ago, 
a patient was referred to me by a 
highly competent medical doctor who 
had been treating him for years with 
indifferent success. Surgery was decid- 
ed upon and the ulcer with the ulcer- 
bearing region of the stomach was 
removed. The patient made a quick 
operative recovery, but a short time 
later was back again with ulcers. An- 
other operation was performed, but 
once again ulcers recurred. It devel- 
oped that the man, very quiet and in- 
tense, was extremely distressed by 
domestic troubles and financial difh- 
culties. He eventually died of ulcers. 

Sometimes the symptoms of ulcer 
disappear when emotional or other 
disturbing factors are removed. Jazz 
musician Louis Armstrong recently 
signed an article in a music magazine 
“Ulceratedly yours,” and it was re- 
ported that he would soon undergo 
surgery. Later, it was said that diag- 
nosis failed to reveal the presence 
of ulcers and the-contemplated opera- 
tion was cancelled. 
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In some cases, ulcer patients are in 
need of the services of a nerve spe- 
cialist or psychiatrist, because as long 
as these emotional upsets persist, ul- 
cers will be present. The effects of 
rage, fear and great excitement on 
the mucus lining of the stomach have 
been observed not only in laboratory 
animals, but in humans. These emo- 
tions can actually be seen to cause 
congestion of the organ. 

There is as yet no specific drug 
that will cure ulcers. Obviously, it is 
desirable to reduce the acidity of the 
stomach and quiet its movements. 
The patient’s mental woes must be 
assuaged as far as possible. He must 
cut out smoking. The reduction of 
excess acid can be accomplished by a 
diet of frequent feedings, chemical 
neutralization (by alkalies), or by 


~ surgical removal of extensive areas of 


the acid-forming lining of the stom- 
ach. X-ray treatments have been used 
by some doctors to reduce stomach 
acidity. 

Recently the drug “Banthine” has 
been favorably reported upon in the 
treatment of ulcers. ““Banthine’’ is 
said to reduce the stomach’s excess 
secretion of hydrochloric acid and 
quiets the too-vigorous contractions 
of the organ. 

In medical centers throughout the 
world research into the causes and 
cure of ulcers is going on. Chicago is 
in the forefront of this scientific en- 
deavor. At the University of Chica- 
go's Billings Hospital, vagotomy as a 
surgical treatment for ulcer has been 
revived by Dr. Lester R. Dragstedt. 
At Michael Reese Hospital, Dr. Hein- 
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rich Necheles and his pupils are en- 
gaged in some exceedingly fruitful 
work, and the researches of Dr. An- 
drew C. Ivy on stomach physiology 
and ulcers are notable throughout 
the land. 

At our own Provident Hospital 
surgeons have worked out a technique 
that abates the distressing after-effects 
that usually accompany vagotomy. 
Vagotomy consists in cutting the fila- 
ments of the vagus nerve that lead 
to the stomach. This reduces the 
acidity of the stomach and slows its 
churning movements. To eliminate 
the secondary reactions—nausea, 
bloating and diarrhea—we also crush 
the left phrenic nerve which controls 
the movement of the diaphragm and 
secondarily affects the motility of the 
stomach. 

On the basis of experimental work 
in animals, we have treated small 
groups of patients with extremely 
favorable results. Because of recency, 
a statement as to long-term results 
cannot be made at this time, but the 
new operation seems promising, es- 
pecially for treatment of ulcers of the 
duodenum. 

But when the symptoms of ulcer 
are present—when there are intense 
hunger pains and excessive heartburn 
(which is acid in the stomach regurgi- 
tated up into the esophagus, causing 
the familiar bitter, burning sensa- 
tion )—competent medical advice 
should be sought. In the vast ma- 
jority of cases the doctor will be able 
to heal the sore or at least keep it 
under control and you can live with 
your ulcer. 
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the trials of a Negro musician 
with an all-white band 


Famed trumpet player tells the inside story of 


JIM CROW 
IS KILLING JAZZ 


BY ROY ELDRIDGE 


As Told to James Goodrich 


VERYWHERE I go these days 

people keep asking me why, 

after all the wide praise and 
glory I picked up as a Negro trumpet 
star in the big-time white bands of 
Gene Krupa and Artie Shaw, I would 
claim that the trouble with jazz in the 
U. S. today is Jim Crow within the 
trade. 

This charge I make: is not just 
something I dreamed up to get even 
with any particular persons for my 
own personal reasons, nor is it an 
expression of ingratitude for the 
great chance I got to earn some real 
dough with white bands. 

The music I love and have played 
under the familiar nickname of ‘‘Lit- 
tle Jazz,” for the better part of the 
past 25 years, likewise has nothing 
to do with my present accusation. But 
I can’t say as much for that group of 


ROY ELDRIDGE, trumpeter named 
by Barry Ulanov as “one of the four 
men who made modern jazz,’ has just 
finished an engagement in Europe with 
the Benny Goodman band. 
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jazz promoters and fans who live 
by racial prejudices. 

These racists, if they had _ the 
power, would put a stop to the prac- 
tice of Negro jazzmen playing in 
white groups or top show spots. Left 
up to them, colored musicians would 
forever be barred from commercial 
radio programs. It’s their kind of 
policies which have made life uncom- 
fortable for almost every major Ne- 
gro jazz star, at one time or another, 
in his dealings with a public which 
often likes his music but more than 
often doesn't like him as a man. 

Perhaps with what I have to say 
here will come a clearer understand- 
ing of why so many Negro jazzsters, 
including myself, have tried to ped- 
dle their wares in Europe of late. 

I've known first hand how Negro 
musicians get pushed around since 
the middle 1920's when, as a teen- 
aged trumpeter, I ran away from my 
home in Pittsburgh to join the band 
of a traveling street carnival. What 
I've seen of Jim Crow inside Amer- 
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ican jazz since that time would sub- 
stantiate my belief that the price col- 
ored jazzmen pay for the glitter of 
the profession is too often ten times 
its worth, 

Prejudices on the part of those 
who play jazz often spring from 
silly reasoning. I remember running 
into one such case just after I'd first 
joined Krupa’s band on a date in 
New York's ritzy Pennsylvania Hotel 
in 1941. I'd just finished my big 
number—a sort of special attraction 
—when the white trumpeter with 
whom I sometimes shared a seat on 
the bandstand called me aside. 

“It’s not enough that you're get- 
ting all the choruses,” he pointed out 
to me, rebelliously, “but now I'll have 
to share my seat with you. That's too 
damn much, Shine!” 

I refused to argue with the guy, 
preferring to avoid a tiff on that, 
my first major engagement with a 
white aggregation. But Krupa some- 
how got wind of the trouble and 
quickly put his house in order. He 
simply unseated the disappointed 
white trumpeter for good. 

Discrimination of the sort now 
practiced against Negro musicians is 
killing jazz at its very roots. I say 
this with an eye on the current trek 
of “name” colored jazzmen to Eu- 
rope. Many of those who have made 
the jaunt, fellows like tenor saxmen 
Coleman Hawkins and Don Byas and 
drummer Kenny Clarke, have contrib- 
uted rich and lasting techniques to 
the art of jazz. They aren't likely to 
be replaced very easily by what re- 
mains on the American jazz scene. 

I was prompted to go to Europe 
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by the Jim Crow in the trade which 
had begun to hurt me, music-wise. 
More and more before I made the 
trip, I was finding it harder to get 
the right feeling into my music. 

I love to make a note on my trum- 
pet that cracks, has a real snap. When 
I hit it it’s like a whip—hard, real 
clean and round. Nothing else mat- 
ters then. Range, speed, sound—they 
just come. It's nothing I use; I can 
be cold sober. From somewhere it 
comes. 

Why I don’t play like that always 
is tough to explain. But I think a 
good deal of the reason can be found 
in the fact that whenever I've been 
tense with fear of racial embarrass- 
ment, I haven't played up to snuff. 
That I've known since my opening 
night with the Krupa band in New 
York's Pennsylvania Hotel some nine 
years ago. 

We were playing the 7:30 show 
that evening and, as usual, the place 
was jammed with elderly people. So 
I was being extra cautious. At a front 
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table two old women started to eat 
soup just as I went into my solo on 
an electrifying version of Rockin’ 
Chair, Each time I hit a high one 
the aged misses dropped their spoons 
in excitement. 

I quickly sensed that I was on the 
spot and changed my style, began 
hitting the lofty notes soft. But near 
the end of the tune, something 
strange and uncomfortable dawned 
on me: How would I hit the punch 
note of "F” which the piece was 
ended on? 

Without adequate time to give 
much thought to my predicament I 
hastily made up my mind to try to 
do the impossible—hit the super note 
pianissimo. 1 tried it when the time 
came a few bars later but the sound 
split into a thousand discordant 
pieces all over the place. 

So hurt was I with the result that 
I dashed off into the wings to hide 
my tears. A short while later I 
sought out Krupa, told him I thought 
it best that I quit on the spot. But he 
refused to listen and I finally had to 
agree to stay. 

This much I can say for Krupa: 
he’s for Negro musicians. Recently 
when Gene took his band on a tour 
of the South for five weeks he was 
barraged with queries from folks who 
wanted to know why he _ hadn't 
brought me along. 

His answer to them was adept, I 
think. Said he: “If Roy had come he 
would have been great on the band- 
' stand. But pray tell me where would 
he eat and sleep? Would any of you 
open your hotels or homes to him?” 
Some southerners saw his point. 
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I've never really been one for 
trouping in the U. S. since I got 
kicked around so badly on my first 
road jaunt with the Krupa band back 
in 1941. The many tiffs I ran into 
on that junket, especially over the im- 
portant item of room accommoda- 
tions, still ring in my memory. 

Typical of those experiences, | 
would say, was the treatment I got 
in Portland, Oregon, where we had 
been slated for a one-nighter. Res- 
ervations at one of the city’s top 
hotels were made for the band prior 
to our arrival. But when I put in my 
appearance with the rest of the musi- 
cians I was told by a lean-faced desk 
clerk that the hotel couldn’t accom- 
modate me but would make arrange- 
ments for me to stay at another hotel 
across town. 

I hustled up my 18 pieces of bag- 
gage, hopped into a Yellow Cab and 
was off for the place where I was 
supposed to live. Upon arrival, how- 
ever, I was told by the desk clerk at 
the second hotel that the room held 
for me had just been re-occupied by 
a permanent guest who had just re- 
turned from a Florida vacation. 

Traveling on road trips with the 
Krupa organization opened my eyes 
to the fact that a Negro playing in a 
white band is almost always on the 
spot. He's supposed to “stay in his 
place” at all times. That I learned, 
so convincingly, a few months before 
the last war when I played my initial 
engagement in Hollywood's swank 
Palladium Ballroom with the Krupa 
band. 

To keep on the safe side in the 
club, I sounded the manager about 
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his policy as to Negro entertainers 
before we took the bandstand on 
opening night. . ‘Just how,” I asked 
him, “am I supposed to act?” 

He told me I could sit at tables 
with the “great people’’—meaning 
the movie stars, producers and the 
like—but he warned me against mix- 
ing with ordinary patrons. I stuck by 
his rules, made only one visit to a 
table during our first sessions and 
that for just a hot minute with a 
celebrity party of big-time musical 
arranger George Bossman, whom I'd 
known as a friend in New York. Yet 
a while later at a break in our show, 
I was directed by the manager to 
“stop roaming all over the place.” 

Hollywood is like that. I've been 
wise to the movie city since back in 
1943 when I first worked on a set 
with the Krupa aggregation in Ball 
of Fire, the Samuel Goldwyn produc- 
tion which co-starred Barbara Stan- 
wyck and Gary Cooper. 

Krupa’s band was bought for that 
flicker along with a couple of my orig- 
inal tunes, Drum Boogie and Ball of 
Fire, the vehicle's title and biggest 
number, Yet the directors, from top 
man Howard Hughes on down, com- 
pletely disregarded my musical con- 
tributions to the movie when they 
started plotting scenes. They didn't 
even give me a solo spot despite the 
fact that I was a featured sideman in 
the band. 

I was refused a ‘make-up’ when 
others were readied for the camera, 
got switched from my regular posi- 
tion next to Krupa and his drums in 
the center of the bandstand to the end 
of the trumpet row where my 5-foot- 
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5 frame wouldn't look tall.” 

Such obviously unfair treatment, I 
vigorously protested against to the 
illustrious producer of the movie— 
Sam Goldwyn, but got no encour- 
agement. He gave me the same old 
malarkey Hollywood gives all Ne- 
groes who bid for straight roles in 
flickers. 

“The movie costs us millions of 
dollars,” he tried to convince me, 
“and we can’t afford to risk offend- 
ing anybody, especially the South, by 
leaving you in the important scenes.” 

The Ball of Fire which theater- 
goers saw was a bring-down to me. 
I wasn’t in a single shot with the 
band. And in the one scene which I 
appeared for a brief four bars in a 
jam session, I was made to look jet- 
black. 

Right now, Hollywood is set to re- 
lease a new musical, as yet unnamed, 
but which again highlights the Krupa 
band. Again I was on the set for the 
shooting, this time playing bongo 
drums with the group. But again I 
won't be seen in the movie when it 
appears in showhouscs around the 
nation. Instead a white boy will be 
flashed on cinema screens, faking my 
part. 

Because I squawk against that kind 
of Jim Crow, I've been branded a 
trouble-maker by many of the so- 
called promoters of jazz who feel 
that a Negro should be seen and not 
heard. These are the same people 
who still circulate those ugly rumors 
about me which I'd like to clear up 
here and now. 

One has to do with that much- 
publicized incident of a few years 
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back in York, Pennsylvania, where I 
have been accused of starting a brawl 
in a hamburger stand. I recall clear- 
ly all the details of that riff which 
started when Krupa, guitarist Remo 
Biondi and I went into the eatery 
for some sandwiches. My order was 
refused by a grillman who told me he 
wasn't allowed to serve Negroes in- 
side. He explained that I could have 
a sandwich, if I wanted to eat it out- 
side. I told him to forget it. 

But Gene broke in, told the cook 
that I had just finished a strenuous 
dance date and really needed some 
food. That didn’t move the grillman 
and he went ahead serving Biondi 
and Krupa, ignoring me. 

When Gene got his sandwich he 
just slid it down the counter to me. 
The act so provoked the grillman, as 
I recall, that he angrily shut off the 
fire under his grill and proceeded to 
stack away all his dishes. 

A while later he stepped outside, 
returning after a few minutes with a 
towering, red-faced policeman who 
immediately beckoned me. He wanted 
to know why Id started all the trou- 
ble. I denied that I had and went 
through the whole song-and-dance 
about what had gone on to prove 
my point. But that didn’t change 
his stand. 

I think we argued back and forth, 
inside and outside, for about an hour 
before the officer dashed off in the 
direction of the police station. He 
returned with an armed squad of 
policemen who arrested Gene, book- 
ing him for “disturbing the peace.” 
Only after the payment of a $10 fine 
was he allowed to go free. 
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Ever since that incident the Krupa 
band has been branded a “'bunch of 
hell-raisers’’ by many in the nation’s 
press. Just recently when a single 
member of the aggregation was sup- 
posedly caught with dope in a big 
Detroit hotel the local newspapers 
polished their headlines, every hour 
on the hour, with slanderous at- 
tacks against the whole Krupa or- 
ganization. 

I missed those charges, I'm happy 
to say, but only because I was stop- 
ping at another hotel at the time. 

Another rumor which I'd like to 
set right once and for all, has to do 
with the claim that I pulled a knife 
and a gun on clarinet-playing maestro 
Artie Shaw in the scrap which 
brought our ties to an abrupt end 
about five years ago. Truth is there 
was a quarrel between Shaw and me 
but most of the reported circum- 
stances are way out of proportion. 

As I recall it 1 reported late for a 
dance date in a San Francisco hall 
because I'd been delayed at the door 
by a huskie who refused to believe 
that I was playing with a white band. 
Only with the aid of pretty Ava Gard- 
ner, who Shaw was courting then, was 
I able to get past. 

I was stopped countless times at 
doors of theaters, dance halls and 
night clubs on my stay with the Shaw 
band but this time Artie chose to 
speak out of turn. “Why don't you 
make arrangements to get to work on 
time?’ he bellowed at me sarcastical- 
ly. 

I lost my head—just plain 
“flipped.” The things I said to him 
wouldn't be fit to print. He ordered 
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me to “take the night off.” But I 
countered with a request that he pay 
me all of the money I had coming 
up to that date. That’s when I first 
found out that the tall spouse of 
three movie actresses was _ high 
strung. 

He told the band boy to throw me 
out of his dressing room but the kid 
hesitated, probably because he noted 
the bulge under my coat which looked 
like a gun. Shaw then begged his 
manager to do the task but that guy 
had no eyes for tangling with me. 

Finally when Shaw saw that I 
meant business he gave in and wrote 
me a note for my pay. Thus was 
brought to a close my stint with an 
outfit which I now like to remember 
for only one reason: it was the band 
which backed me on the groovy 
recording of Litile Jazz, surely one 
of my top performances on wax. 

If I had to single out the types of 
whites who make things toughest 
for Negroes in jazz, I think my task 
would be easy. They could mostly 
be found, I'd say, among the ignorant 
and uninformed whose conversation 
usually runs like that of the inebri- 
ated white fellow who spoke to me 
on a date of the Krupa band in a 
Nevada dance hall. 

“Thank you, Roy,” he began, ‘‘for 
playing that wonderful music. You 
know, there’s nobody—no nobody— 
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can play jazz like you colored people. 
I'd rather hear a Nigger Oh! 
excuse: me, Roy. I didn’t mean that 
. But really I'd rather hear a 
Nigger play than anybody in the 
world.” 

Such insults I’ve had to walk away 
from time and again. I know nearly 
every other major Negro jazzster has 
too. 

At 38 now, I want to get as far 
away as possible from those inside 
jazz who promote the Jim Crow 
which is killing the profession. I'm 
retreating not because I am afraid to 
fight, but because I need to regain my 
confidence. I want once more to as- 
sure myself that I can play with the 
feeling I had on records like Rockin’ 
Chair which I cut with the Krupa 
band or Star Dust which I made with 
one of my own units on a Worlds 
transcription during the recent war. 

But mostly I want to keep alive the 
feeling of astute critics like Barry 
Ulanov who, in rating the men with 
greatest influence on the modern 
development of the trumpet, said: 
“Roy is the key figure, I think. He 
marks the transition from New Or- 
leans to bop; under his tutelage the 
trumpet emerged from a blues bond- 
age and a tonal servitude; as a result 
of his performances, the instrument 
was extended in range and color and 
agility...” 
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PLUS AND MINUS SCOREBOARD * When a New Orleans jury ac- 
quitted a Negro during a recent trial, the judge stepped from his 
bench and stretched out his robe to shield the defendant. Rumors 
were that the Negro would be killed. The judge declared: ''If 
any attempt is made to injure or kill the defendant, it must be 
done through my body'' . . . In St. Louis a local high school dis- 
continued a course in aeromechanics rather than admit two Negro 
students as ordered by acourt . . . When Holland's Queen Juliana 
visited Paris, one of the high-ranking guests near her at a lavish 
Quai d'Orsay dinner was Negro President Gaston Monnerville of the 
French Republic . . . A British church bishop recently expressed 
dismay that Africa is absorbing Western customs at a ''dangerously 
alarming rate'' ‘ 


STAGE DOOR JONMNNY * Dancer Pearl Primus will be featured 
in a new Broadway show this Fall .. . Talk is current of an- 
other rival of The Green Pastures this season . . . Paul Robeson 
is talking about coming back to the stage with a Harlem repertory 
theater . . . Theater Guild plans to do a third production of 
Porgy And Bess this Fall. Meanwhile, Al Jolson is talking about 
doing a movie version of the George Gershwin show . . . Duke El- 
lington is still trying to find a man with money to back his musical 
show . . . Doris Duke signed a big check to buy a collection of 
paintings by dancer Katherine Dunham . 


SPORTSCOPE * Almost every big league team will be working 
overtime this coming year scouting baseball talent for the big 
leagues, some of the scouts covering colored colleges . fe 
Crack tennis star Althea Gibson has ambitions to become a police- 
woman . . . There's a 16-year-old Negro in Houston, Willie Browne, 
who is being tabbed by experts as the coming king of U.S. golfers 

. Best Negro major league prospect for next season is Roy 


Welmaker, who played with San Diego this past year .. . Wnen 
The Jackie Robinson Story played in Miami Beach, it was at the 
Sheridan Theater where Negroes are barred . . . Don't believe 


those “ened publicity yarns about Joe Louis learning to play the 
harp . .« 
ve Ot 

FLICKER TICKER * Lena Horne is convinced she will get more 
movie parts now that she has severed her relationship with MGM 

. Censorship of Lost Boundaries in the South may reach the 
U.S. S. Supreme Court this Fall... A Negro detective story written 
by Walter Bernstein and Arnold Pearl is going the rounds of the 
Hollywood studios but no buy as Ss yet . . . Shooting starts this 
month in South Africa on the film version of Alan Paton's Cry the 
Beloved Country .. . Metro's new Quartet-like film will contain 
one sequence called Shoe Shine about a Negro baseball player 
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Mark Robsen, who directed Home Of The Brave, will do the film ver- 
sion of the : book, Lights Out, about a blind Negro vet and his racial 
experiences with a blind wh. white Southern ex-GI . . . Memphis movie 
censor, Lloyd Binford, who cuts Negro scenes out of many movies 
and completely bans most all-Negro movies, claims he has a Negro 
chavel and a Negro cemetery named after him in Duck Hill, Missis- 
sippi . . . A South African company, Warrior Films, is planning 


to do an all-Negro i eee called The Magic Garden aimed at the 
Negro market in the U.S. 


he 
STRICTLY BUSINESS *% A group of Los Angeles businessmen have 
been assured of a $250,000 Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
lean for their projected $500,000 interracial resort hotel at 
Las Vegas. Plans have been drawn by architect Paul Williams and 
all that is needed is the rest of the cash . . . Newspaper circu- 
lations are slipping and at least one Los Angeles weekly is on the 
brink of tossing in the towel .. . Several Negro businessmen, 
anxious not to be caught napping this time, are discussing ways to 
nab some war contracts if and i when they start coming through . 

LIGHT ON THE LITERATI P ‘Richard Wright stopped over in Haiti 
for a vacation after finishing t the film version of Native Son in 
Buences Aires . . . Louis Armstrong's autobiography is now due for 
puolication in Spring, 1951 . . . William Gardner Smith's new 
novel, Anger At Innocence, will be hitting the book stalls any 
day now . . . Beating The Blues is the title of Ethel Waters' auto- 
biography, being published by Doubleday this Fall . . . Richard 
Durham, Chicago radio writer who won a fellowship to write a play 
about Harriet Tubman, has changed his mind and now contemplates a 


novel . . . W. E. B. DuBois is working on a novel as well as a work 
of non-fiction about Russia . . . A House With Stairs which Rine- 


hart is publishing this month is a story of a Negro and white girl 
and how they grew up during Reconstruction days. Author is a 
Southerner, Marie Camp>ell . . . A study of the Negro in business 


will be published this month. Authors are Robert Kinzer and Edward 
Sagarin who delve into the problems of Jim Crow versus integra- 


tich . 
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CRYSTAL BALL * If Trygve bee insists on resigning his post as 
United Nations boss, Sweden's Gunnar Myrdal who wrote the best 
Study done of the Negro, The Anerican Dilemma, will get the post 
. . . Toe top Negro author of the land will soon land in the divorce 
courts and wind up with a third white wife . .. The new Kinsey 
report on the sex life of women will explode the longtime stereo- 
tyse of the sexiness of Negro women. Kinsey will insist there is 
Nv variation between races when comparisons are made of the same 
class groups . . . Watch for mimic Sammy Davis, Jr., to soar to 
the top of the show world in coming months with his imitations of 
folks like Billy Eckstine, Frankie Lane and Nat Cole . 
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movie parts now that she has severed her relationship with MGM 
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Mark Robsen, who directed Home Of The Brave. will do the film ver- 
sion of the : book, Lights Out, about a blind Negro vet and his racial 
experiences with a blind whi white Southern ex-GI . . . Memphis movie 
censor, Lloyd Binford, who cuts Negro scenes out of many movies 
and completely bans most all-Negro movies, claims he has a Negro 
chavel and a Negro cemetery named after him in Duck Hill, Missis- 
sippi . . . A South African company, Warrior Films, is planning 
to do an all-Negro picture called The Magic Garden aimed at the 
Negro market inthe U.S. . 
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STREICTEY BUSENESS A ‘of Angeles businessmen have 
been assured of a $250,000 Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
lean for their projected $500,000 interracial resort hotel at 
Las Vegas. Plans have been drawn by architect Paul Williams and 
all that is needed is the rest of the cash . . . Newspaper circu- 
lations are slipping and at least one Los Angeles weekly is on the 
brink of tossing in the towel . . . Several Negro businessmen, 
anxious not to be caught napping this time, are discussing ways to 
nab some war contracts if and when “~~ start coming through . 

LIGHT ON THE LITERATI P ‘Richard Wright stopped over in Haiti 
for a vacation after finishing the film version of Native Son in 
Buenos Aires . . . Louis Armstrong's autobiography is now due for 
rublication in Spring, 1951 . . . William Gardner Smith's new 
novel, Anger At Innocence, will be hitting the book stalls any 
day now . . . Beating The Blues is the title of Ethel Waters’ auto- 
biography, being published by Doubleday this Fall . . . Richard 
Durham, Chicago radio writer who won a fellowship to write a play 
about Harriet Tupman,, has changed his mind and now contemplates a 
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hart is publishing this month is a story of a Negro and white girl 
and how they grew up during Reconstruction days. Author is a 
Southerner, Marie Camp>ell . . . A study of the Negro in business 
will be published this month. Authors are Robert Kinzer and Edward 
Sagarin who delve into the problems of Jim Crow versus integra- 
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United Nations boss, Sweden's Gunnar Myrdal who wrote the best 
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. . Tne top Negro author of the land will soon land in the divorce 
courts and wind up with a third white wife . . . The new Kinsey 
report on the sex life of women will explode the longtime stereo- 
tyse of the sexiness of Negro women. Kinsey will insist there is 
no variation between races when comparisons are made of the same 
class groups . . . Watch for mimic Sammy Davis, Jr., to soar to 
the top of the show world in coming months with his imitations of 
folks like Billy Eckstine, Frankie Lane and Nat Cole . 
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of the island and organizing its women 


Lady Molly Huggins, dynamic wife of Jamaica’s Governor, 
plays an unprecedented role in raising the standards 


THE ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
OF THE CARIBBEAN 


BY POPPY CANNON 


66 ADY MOLLY HUGGINS— 
she’s the Mrs. Roosevelt of 
the Caribbean, isn’t she?” 

“She'd like to be!” a West Indian 
living in New York remarked, drily. 
These two comments present terse- 
ly a great body of sentiment pro and 
con about the ebullient, glamorous, 
energetic wife of Jamaica’s Governor- 

General. The first of September, Sir 

John completed a seven-year tour of 

duty in that “bankrupt paradise” 

which is Jamaica. The regular term 
for Governor is five years. Many say 
because of his wife, Sir John was 
held over for an extra two. ‘There is 
no arguing that the outstanding fac- 
tor in Sir John’s regime has been his 
wife. Previous governors’ wives have 
taken a mild but kindly interest in 
the desperate plight of Jamaica’s 
teeming population. But none have 


POPPY CANNON, who visited Ja- 
maica recently with her husband, Walter 
White, is vice president of Peter Hilton, 
Inc., a New York advertising agency. 
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thrown themselves into the situation 
with the fervor, warmth, emotional. 
ism and eclat exhibited by Lady 
Molly. 

Lady Molly has brought glamor 
into the Caribbean political picture. 
She is young—only 43. She is love. 
ly, tall, bounding with spirit and 
energy. Her first efforts to ingratiate 
herself into the troubled scene were 
met with suspicion in all quarters. 
From the beginning she made it clear 
that she intended to bring together 
into the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs—of which she has been the 
leading light, spark plug, and presi- 
dent—women of all classes and col- 
ors. She has never for one moment 
deviated from this principle of in- 
tegration. 

Many Jamaican intellectuals admit, 
“At first we were suspicious. We 
didn’t believe that an English lady, 
the wife of a governor, could be free 
of prejudice, but now we are certain 
that she means what she says.” 
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There are those who insist that 
Lady Molly's activities are nothing 
more than ‘‘vaseline rubbed on a 
cancer,”” that one cannot expect to 
make any appreciable dent on deep- 
rooted economic disease and disloca- 
tion by engineering ladies’ tea par- 
ties at King’s House. They insist that 
unemployment cannot be eased by en- 
couraging local handicrafts and doll- 
making, that the problem of soaring 
population and illegitimacy can scarce- 
ly be affected by mass weddings. Lady 
Molly's government clothing schemes 
“for necessitous children in country 
parishes and for women in distressed 
areas’ have been sharply criticized 
as the work of a typical ‘‘do-gooder.” 

The fact remains that in the past 
five years, Lady Huggins has brought 
together to work in friendship at least 
25,000 Jamaican women in 350 dis- 
trict committees, representing every 
parish in the island. These district 
committees formed of local women 
choose their own office bearers and 
decide which forms of activities are 
most suited to the needs and op- 
portunities of their localities. Theo- 
retically, at least, the district commit- 
tees are self-governing, democratic, 
non-political, non-sectarian, and en- 
tirely voluntary. Basic membership 
dues are an English penny per 
month, or a shilling per year. 

These women’s clubs are dedicated 
to the educational, cultural and civic 
development of the community, the 
improvement of the economic condi- 
tions of women, and raising the 
standards of home-making. They 
have also engineered thousands of 
talks on topical subjects, given in- 
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struction in better cooking and cater- 
ing, laundry work and plain sewing. 
They have organized concerts and 
plays, started girls’ clubs, communi- 
ty centers, club-houses, and infant 
centers. 

Most publicized activity of Lady 
Molly and her Federated Women are 
the mass-weddings of which one 
Jamaican editor writes, “A good 
thing has become a cheap show.” 
Lady Molly and her ladies have made 
a sincere effort to help cut down the 
rate of illegitimacy in Jamaica which 
four years ago was 71 per cent of all 
births and is now 68 per cent. This fig- 
ure, however, is somewhat misleading 
since many Jamaican couples are 
wedded and stay wedded for many 
years without benefit of ring or cere- 
mony. 

Lady Molly's arguments against 
this state of affairs are simple and 
direct. She points out that all too 
often the property of a common-law 
husband—if he has any property— 
reverts to a brother or even an uncle 
while his widow and children, un- 
protected by law, find themselves 
without legal recourse. Because so 
many couples could not assume the 
economic burden of buying a ring, 
a license, and a cake, Lady Molly with 
her usual energy appealed to friends 
and audiences in the United States 
and in England. Armed with 3,000 
rings and an idea, she set about the 
gargantuan task of bringing legally 
wedded bliss to Jamaica en masse. 

Said the Spotlight, leading month- 
ly Caribbean news-magazine, “While 
Life Magazine photographers and a 
battery of foreign press representa- 
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tives looked on, 13 pairs walked 
sheepishly up the aisle, the brides 
dressed in Mother Hubbard-like 
white frocks. They shuffled to the 
platform where a bunch of marriage 
officers eagerly waited to tie the 
knots. The opening hymn began and 
steadily the ceremony settled down 
into a three-ring circus. Flashbulbs 
exploded in the bewildered faces of 
the contracting couples. 

“Mass weddings were born of a 
well-meaning idea to make decent 
women of common-law wives. Most 
of the country applauded the idea; 
some realists reserved the right to 
look askance at a creation which 
promised no nurture after birth. Put- 
ting a ring about the third finger was 
no guarantee of less hunger or more 
employment; security would not come 
with nine carats of gold and anyway 
many of these people had kept their 
homes together for a generation with- 
out benefit of clergy.” 

Lady Molly is far too realistic to 
believe that mass weddings can be- 
gin to solve the problem of illegiti- 
macy or the far graver problem of 
soaring population figures. (That 
birth rates are and have been all 
through history in inverse ratio to 
rising economic standards is a sociol- 
ogical precept rarely mentioned or 
discussed in Jamaica.) The gracious 
lady and her Federated leaders are 
frankly and sensibly interested in 
bringing to Jamaica a program of 
birth control. However, there is con- 
siderable resistance among the masses 
of women, even though the power of 
the Catholic Church is negligible 
compared to Haiti or Italy. 
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To the poor and dispossessed, 
children are a most precious gift and 
possession—and the babies in Jamai- 
ca are exquisitely beautiful. Jamaicans 
have a humane attitude toward chil- 
dren born either in or out of wed- 
lock. A woman is not considered a 
woman until she has had a child. “If 
you haven't a child,” a teacher told 
us, “people call you a mule.’ More- 
over a girl who has never had a doll 
or any single thing that she could 
call her own, finds a baby her first 
and only possession as well as fulfill- 
ment. 

By custom and tradition, she is not 
“tied down” by a child. The baby 
becomes a part of her family, is usu- 
ally cared for by the grandmother or 
older aunt and shares without ques- 
tion what little there is to share. 
Since there is no type of social securi- 
ty, no pensions, and no hope of 
security for millions of persons in 
Jamaica, it is a wise and _ sensible 
thing for the individual to “invest in 
children.” If a woman has six, eight 
or 10 children, she has six, eight, or 
10 chances to be fed and housed. 

Lady Molly is aware of all these 
factors. She will explain them with 
disarming frankness. Yet, at the same 
time, she appears to share the belief 
of many social workers that the dis- 
semination of birth control measures 
can be effective and that games or 
girls’ clubs are an adequate sub- 
stitute for sex—especially among the 
less favored classes. 

In all things, Lady Molly exudes 
confidence and friendliness. She en- 
joys life—all phases of life. She is 
awoman greatly favored by the gods 
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with beauty, charm, an adoring hus- 
band, three charming and well-inte- 
grated daughters, a mannerly dachs- 
hund, and an enchanting golden 
spaniel whose shining “feathers” al- 
most but not quite match m’lady’s 
shining tresses. Hers is a full life! 

Born Molly Green in Singapore, 
the daughter of a part Italian civil 
servant of the Crown, Molly was 
head-girl at Rhodine, “the toughest 
school in England.” She took a secre- 
tarial course in Brighton, worked for 
a brief period in a London doctor's 
office, and then returned to her birth- 
land in Malaya. To her associations 
with the vari-colored sultans and up- 
country potentates of the Far East, 
and to her Italian grandmother, she 
gives credit for her lack of race con- 
sciousness. Actually, she seems to 
have been born with, rather than to 
have acquired, eyes which do not see 
and a heart which does not recognize 
color differences. She loves people— 
all kinds of people—and she wants 
them to love her in return. 

Because of her zeal in promoting 
racial amity, she has naturally been 
compared with such women as Elea- 
nor Roosevelt and with Elizabeth 
Avery Waring, intrepid wife of 
South Carolina's equally intrepid Fed- 
eral Judge. Actually, she is unlike 
either of these women, She is younger 
than Eleanor Roosevelt who is 65 and 
Elizabeth Waring who is 55. She is 
younger even than her own 43 years; 
has the verve and vitality of a 25- 
year-old. She lacks, though she may 
sometime gain, Mrs. Roosevelt's deep 
sense of human tragedy, her humility, 
and depth as well as breadth of un- 
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derstanding. She lacks also the fire 
and dedication of Elizabeth Waring, 
who is also well-born, correctly 
schooled, couturier-gowned, socially 
graceful. 

For Lady Molly has come almost 
too easily to her present status as a 
world citizen. She has never been 
compelled to walk the Golgotha of 
social ostracism as have the Warings 
of Charleston. .. . 

She has never endured the Geth- 
semane reserved for all members of 
the Roosevelt family. Because her 
position and that of her husband has 
topped her critics’, she has been able 
to impose her ideas and beliefs upon 
her circle. Neither her personal his- 
tory nor her lovely face show any 
signs of a major spiritual struggle. 
She seems to have been born ‘‘de- 
cent.” Yet every single one of her 
crowded days is devoted to an heroic 
though not unpleasant campaign to 
express this basic ‘‘decency.”’ 

During one of her more restful 
days, I went with her on a round of 
activities. At 11 o'clock in the morn- 
ing I was waiting for her in the 
down-stairs hall of King’s House. 
The gentle trade-winds of the Carib- 
bean swept in through wide open 
doors. But for a palm tree and a 
great crimson branch of bougainvillea 
against one window, we might not 
have known we were in the tropics. 
The house might have been set in an 
English park. 

The Great Hall was furnished with 
a few large and prodigiously ugly 
pieces of aging but not antique furni- 
ture; each one seemed to have been 
evolved from enormous carved ma- 
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hogany piano legs. From somewhere 
not too far away came a murmur of 
well-bred, very English voices. In a 
large room on the left a_ billiard 
table was covered with a blue banded 
pongee cloth. Above the table three 
large and shabby fringed lampshades 
hung in a row. 

It was all quietly domestic in a 
grandiose manner—correct—colonial, 
Two orderlies, tall and black, were 
dressed like 19th Century bandsmen 
with red striped blue trousers and 
snow-white coats. 

Suddenly there hurtled down the 
magnificent sweep of shining ma- 
hogany staircase the sleekest of brown 
dachshunds followed by a_ blonde 
blue-eyed girl of 12 in a scanty and 
casual sunsuit, her arm linked into 
that of another girl obviously the 
same age in the same, or lack of 
same, costume. The second child was 
definitely brown-skinned. Only a 
step or two behind came Lady Molly 
herself, beaming hazel-eyed approval 
upon the pair and the world in gen- 
eral. 

She hurried down the wide, blue- 
carpeted staircase of King’s House 
in an embroidered linen sun dress 
with matching bolero, both the exact 
color of a dew-washed pink rose as 
was also her embroidered linen hand- 
bag. In the morning sunlight she 
was more than ever radiant, but she 
made it clear that she intended to 
change her clothes before the meet- 
ing—'‘to get into something which 
does not muss.” 

Though she planned to spend only 
one night at the home of the Custis— 
a kind of squire delegated to repre: 
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sent the king in St. Thomas Parish— 
there were stowed in the back of the 
government limousine two good-sized 
suitcases. Under foot in the back of 
the car there was also a large luxuri- 
ously suede-covered make-up case. 

We were off to another of the 
many momentous occasions at which 
Lady Molly has been the presiding 
as well as the guardian angel. Over 
the rough mountain roads between 
the palms, the feathery bamboo, the 
frangipani, and mahogany trees, the 
car switched and swung like a ship 
on a rough sea. Into the wind floated 
the flag of the Governor's Lady, a 
flag designed by Lady Molly herself 
when she discovered that there was 
not in Jamaica nor ever had been an 
official emblem for the gubernatorial 
spouse. 

Along the way people stopped and 
stared. Most, but not all of them 
smiled; often she waved; occasion- 
ally someone waved back. Being with 
her it was difficult not to be swept 
completely by her beaming good 
humor. The captain of a victorious 
basket ball team could be imbued 
with no more boundless optimism. 
She exudes a conviction that ours is 
essentially or is presently about to 
become the best of all possible worlds 
and that only a few good-humored 
and well-directed tweaks and tugs 
are necessary to set it completely to 
rights. 

When Lady Molly “changed” after 
luncheon for the opening of the Bath 
Infant Centre she did indeed look as 
if she were dressed for a cocktail 
party in London or Park Avenue. Her 
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print silk dress was draped to the 
side. Her picture hat and accessories 
picked up a note of black. One or 
two added diamonds sparkled dis- 
creetly here and there. Her face was 
suffused with delight as she stood 
under the searing sun of the tropical 
afternoon and turned the key (with 
some difficulty) to open the palm and 
crepe-paper-decked door of the center. 

After five years of zeal and plead- 
ing, 400 painfully garnered pounds 
had built a shelter where children 
from four to seven could become ac- 
customed to the sound of the King’s 
own English and achieve some slight 
introduction tg reading and writing. 
The Bath Branch would pay 10 shil- 
lings or half a pound a week to the 
teacher of the group. For three or 
four pennies per week the children 
would have a place to stay during the 
day time, a small amount of con- 
densed milk, some hot food (mostly 
starches) and a great deal of loving 
attention. 

Lady Molly's Federated Women 
have opened and are supporting to a 
greater or less degree several dozen 
infant centers, most of which are 
pitiably lacking in everything except 
warm-hearted teaching. Lady Molly 
pointed out with some pride how 
well-dressed the children were—how 
clean, even chic. 

Knowing the circumstances of 
many of the people, I asked, “How 
do they do it?” One of the teachers 
who manages her own life on $8 a 
month smiled softly and said: “Love 
goes a far way!” 

These are the same people who 
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say that while Lady Molly has done 
a lot for Jamaica, Jamaica has done 
even more for her. Said the wife of 
Norman Manley—great political 
leader of the opposition party, ‘She 
has found herself here. She has be- 
come a person and a personage. Ja- 
maica, and even more specifically, 
coming to grips with the race prob- 
lem here, has freed her and made 
her grow. Jamaica does that for lots 
of people.” 

A group of 25 Texas Club women 
who attended a recent woman’s con- 
ference convened by Lady Huggins 
gasped and squirmed when they saw 
women of all shades. together not 
only at meetings of the convention 
but also at tea parties and other get- 
togethers at King’s House. One wom- 
an was completely dumbfounded 
when she accompanied Lady Hug- 
gins into her daughter's room for the 
ritual of the goodnight kiss and saw 
Ruth’s brown-skinned friend tucked 
cosily into the other twin bed. 

According to Lady Huggins, sev- 
eral of the Texas ladies came to her 
afterwards to tell her “that they were 
inspired.” They did not indicate nor 
did she whether this inspiration could 
be carried back to Texas. 

Of Lady Molly it is said, as.it was 
said of Caesar, that she is ambitious. 
She is ambitious for her husband, her 
children, herself, her country, and 
her Jamaican Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Sir John does not appear to 
share her ambitions. He is as one 
young mnewspaperwoman put it, 
“either a stupid man or one terribly 
much in love.” Though he seems 
quite uninterested and often disap- 
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proving of some of Lady Molly’s in- 
novations and activities, he never in- 
terferes. But he does seem to be 
awaiting with impatience his return 
and retirement in England. Lady 
Molly plans no retirement. She makes 
no secret of her hopes. 

She wants to run for Parliament, 
“provide some glamour to the Conser- 
vative Party.”” She wants to do a 
longer and more far-flung lecture tour 
in the United States with stops in the 
Deep South where this “wow of a 
girl” plans to tell all about the 
abolition of race barriers in the Carib- 
bean. When warned about the pos- 
sibility of egg throwing, she says, “I 
don’t mind an egg now and then.” 
During her recent lectures in the 
United States her talks were greeted 
with almost too much approval to 
suit her combative spirit. 

She hopes or rather expects to be 
“elected"” honorary president of her 
Jamaican Federation of Women’s 
Clubs for a lifetime term. Inasmuch 
as she has named her own successor 
and laid down the policies of the 
Federation without consulting the 
membership, it seems highly unlikely 
that this wish will be denied. 

She has stated more than once that 
she hopes to return in the not too 
distant future as first lady of the 
Dominion of the West Indies, if 
and when such Dominion is estab- 
lished and Sir John appointed Gov- 
ernor. This last and greatest ambi- 
tion is dismissed by the politically 
wise as ‘impossible and visionary.” 
But they do add that if there is a 
new Dominion the Governor should 
not be Sir John but far more suit- 
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ably delightful Lady Molly herself. 

In Trinidad during the War Lady 
Molly launched her inter-racial or- 
ganizations of women for practical 
rather than idealistic reasons “be- 
cause Our country was at war and it 
was such a waste of woman power 
not to have everybody at work and 
working together.” 

During her first six months as 
Governor's Lady in Jamaica, Lady 
Molly laid low, tried to learn as much 
as possible and attempted no reforms. 
Her first major joust with a colonial 
convention came when she was asked 
to make a talk at a small school in 
Back-O-Wall, a slum area of Kins- 
ton unmatched for horror and misery 
by any other area in the world. 

Back-O-Wall is one of several 
squatter communities where almost 
25,000 persons exist in incredible 
squalor. The tourist speeding past 
this area down a road ironically 
named Marcus Garvey Boulevard 
might think that whole region was 
a town dump. But people live there 
—thousands of people—in igloos 
made of trash, bits of rags and card 
board, and rusty scraps of metal. Cer- 
tainly evil is rife here—evil and 
guanja-smoking, stealing and all the 
crimes of desperation. This is the 
area to which Lady Molly was in- 
vited. 

Few English people—certainly no 
Governor's wife—had been there be- 
fore her. And to her credit, despite 
the horror of her friends, the disap- 
proval of her husband, the trepida- 
tion in her own heart and the lump 
in her throat, Lady Molly spoke. 
These Back-O-Wall women, the old 
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market women whose status is con- 
sidered lowest in Jamaica, are all 
welcomed into the Federation. Their 
chosen leaders are asked to tea at 
King’s House. 

Lady Molly’s tremendous capacity 
for living includes not only work 
but parties. She is a talented, graci- 
ous and indefatigable hostess; she at- 
tends as many functions as she gives. 

Probably her most outstanding 
festive achievement to date was the 
wedding of her daughter, Diane, to 
the lawyer son of a wealthy Nassau 
merchant. A_ thousand invitations 
were dispatched to the United States, 
England and to practically everyone 
of the Dominions and colonies of the 
Crown. More than half of these in- 
vitations were considered mere for- 
malities, but 700 people showed up 
including two chartered plane loads 
from Nassau whom no one had ex- 


pected. 
Thousands of Jamaicans, all colors, 
all castes, lined the streets and 


thronged King’s House to cheer the 
bride and groom as well as radiant 
Molly and the Governor General. 
Sir John received three copies of 
The Father of the Bride. All of 
Kingston was emptied of champagne 
glasses and the cake was reported 
“the most beautiful ever seen on the 
islands and so good that even the 
bride's mother ate a whole slice and 
everybody knows that she does not eat 
cake.” 

All of which adds up to this: That 
many people consider Lady Molly a 
great actress. Others say she is a 
great woman. 


Some say—both. 


the speed of Jesse Owens 


Andrew Stanfield, Seton Hall track prodigy, rocketed from 
nowhere to become the first genuine challenger of 


WORLD’S FASTEST HUMAN: 
1950 VERSION 


BY ARTHUR DALEY 


Reprinted from The New York Times 


HE title of ‘World’s Fastest 

Human” is not hereditary as is 

that of the House of Windsor. 
Nor will it become unfashionable as 
did the Hapsburgs’ or extinct as did 
the Romanoffs’. 

Since this is the only title left with 
any degree of permanence to it, it 
undoubtedly is safe to take a peek at 
the current holder of same. He is 
Andy Stanfield of Seton Hall who has 
rocketed from nowhere in little more 
than a year and who now stands as 
the first genuine challenger that Jesse 
Owens has had for the No. 1 position 
on the Hit Parade. 

It takes something like the emer- 
gence of a Stanfield, though, to em- 
phasize anew what an incredible per- 
former Owens was. Track history 
began, in all probability, when Cain 
chased Abel. In other words it has 
a longer history than any other sport. 
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But in all that period of time there 
never was a day which could match 
May 25, 1935, the day of the Big 
Ten championships at Michigan's 
Ferry Field. 

Marvelous Jesse won the 100-yard 
dash that afternoon in 9.4 seconds to 
equal the world record. He won the 
220 in 20.3 seconds to break the 
world record. He won the 220-yard 
low hurdles in 22.6 seconds to break 
the world record. He won the broad 
jump at 26 feet 814 inches to break 
the world record. Has there ever 
been anything even approximating 
that? The answer has to be a thun- 
derous “No!” 

Perhaps it’s slightly premature to 
start comparing Stanfield to Owens. 
To begin with, Jesse was a schoolboy 
star of mercury-footed magnitude 
long before he thatriculated at Ohio 
State and college coaches drooled en- 
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viously at the sight of him. Being an 
Ohio boy from Cleveland, however, 
he just had to gravitate in the direc- 
tion of the Buckeyes. 

Handy Andy was no great shakes 
as a schoolboy, his fame not spread- 
ing much beyond Jersey City’s Lin- 
coln High. What spread it had, was 
only in the quarter-mile. Before he 
had a chance to establish himself, the 
Army tapped him on the shoulder 
and sent him to Hawaii. That did it. 

By way of amusing himself in his 
spare time he practiced starting and 
before he even knew what had hap- 
pened he had become a sprinter. But 
no one here ever paid much atten- 
tion to service meets in Hawaii or 
Japan and the sudden arrival of Stan- 
field as a dash man was a rather well- 
kept secret. No one expected him to 
do anything against the crack fliers 
in the 60-yard dash at the indoor 
I. C. 4-A. championships of 1949. 
When he won, it was considered an 
accident. 

Yet he also whizzed to the 100 and 
220 titles outdoors, the latter in an 
eye-opening record 20.6. The fleet 
Mel Patton outfooted him in the 
N. C. A. A. meet but Handy Andy, 
gaining in maturity and experience 
with each race, went on to score a 
sprint double in the National A. A. 
U. title games and thence to a string 
of 27 straight victories in Europe. 

It’s been a virtually all-triumphant 
road ever since. Handy Andy has 
covered the 100 in 9.4, which is 
Jesse Owens speed. However, he ts 
not in the class of the Buckeye Bullet 
as a broad jumper since he’s a shade 
under 25 feet and he’s almost a 
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Andy Stanfield 


novice in the low hurdles—a glori- 


fied sprint with bumps—although his 
time of 23.1 is considered excep- 
tional. 

It is to be doubted if any sprinter 
ever came so far so quickly because 
Stanfield achieved his world’s fastest 
title within the brief period of a 
year and a half. It probably isn’t 
important whether or not he gets his 
quadruple or even tries for it. The 
main thing is that he’s definitely ar- 
rived at the top at the still tender 
age of 21. 

Handy Andy hasn't the usual 
sprinter’s architecture. He's tall at 
6-feet-1 and powerfully muscled at 
175 pounds. But his style is what is 
most eye-catching. The Seton Hall 
youngster is the closest thing yet to 
Owens for beautiful form. He doesn’t 
run. He flows. 

The experts used to say of Jesse 
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that he could sprint with a glass of 
water on his head and never spill 
a drop. Stanfield is just as exquisite- 
ly graceful and effortless, gliding with 
such ease that an observer wonders 
if he couldn’t run faster if he tried 
harder. But if he tried harder, he'd 
break form and run slower—whoa! 
Let's stop now before this gets too 
involved. 

Perhaps the time will come when 
Stanfield will experience an interview 
that will match the very peculiar one 
Owens submitted to one memorable 
day as a bunch of us sat on the porch 
of his quarters in the Olympic Vil- 
lage outside Berlin. 

“Jesse,” drawled Henry McLe- 
more, a Georgia boy, ‘I don’t know 
much about track. Tell me, is there 
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anything you can do besides sprint?” 

“T run the low hurdles a bit,”’ said 
Jesse an amused gleam in his eyes. 

“How good are you?” 

“T, er, sorter hold the world’s rec- 
ord.” 

“Oh. Anything else?” 

“I broad jump some.” 

“How good can you do?” 

“Well, er, I, er, hold the world’s 
record there, too.” 

“Oh,” said Henry weakly while 
Jesse doubled up in a paroxysm of 
laughter. 

Stanfield hasn't any record yet. But 
keep an eye on him in the future. 
He’s following closely in the foot- 
steps of the immortal Jesse Owens. 


Copyright, The New York Times 
(June 16, 1950) 


IT HAD BEEN SEVERAL WEEKS since John Gerlach, a 


prosperous farmer and good customer, had been in the bank. He 
especially liked one of the lady tellers to wait on him, and was 
usually quite frank in his talk. That day he apparently meant to 
be complimentary: 

“Miss Lee, you seem to be getting a little stouter,’ he said to 
his favorite teller. 

She thought to help him acquire tact: “Now, Mr. Gerlach, 
don't you know you must never, never tell a woman she is getting 
fat?” 

“Oh, yes?” he seemed genuinely surprised, ‘‘"—but I didn’t think 
a woman your age would mind.” 


Ethel Wiede, True 
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A fiery Pennsylvania minister, fed up with criticisms 
of democracy, presented a program on tolerance 


that was heard around the world 


THE MIRACLE 
OF AARONSBURG 


BY ARTHUR H. LEWIS 


Reprinted from Liberty 


IKE America? Getting fed up 
with critics screaming, “Demo- 
cracy is dead!"’? Like to sound 

off and tell them they're wrong ? 

Sure you would! But that’s a job 
for prime ministers, premiers, and 
presidents in London, Paris, and 
Washington. Or is it? 

One man didn’t think so. He was 
only a country parson, but he became 
so disturbed by people who claim 
liberty and freedom are dead in the 
United States that he decided to do 
something about it. Before this Luth- 
eran minister, his parish of 40 fami- 
lies, and his community of 321 white 
Protestants finished, they put on a 
celebration of tolerance and human 
understanding that was heard and 
seen around the world. It even pene- 
trated the Iron Curtain. 

It all began when the Rev. James 
S. Shannon, pastor of Salem Luth- 
eran Church at Aaronsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, glanced at the headlines of his 
morning newspaper one day in the 
spring of 1949. 
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“Singer Denounces U. S. as Land 
of Mob Rule and Lynchings!” 
“Klan Will Ride Again!” Says 
Southern Leader.” 

“What's the matter with these 
fanatics?”” the Rev. Mr. Shannon 
asked his wife. “Trying to make the 
world think the sole object of the 
Protestant Church is to destroy every 
minority group in the country! I’m 
not anti-Catholic. I'm not anti-Semi- 
tic. What's more, I'm sure nobody 
else in this town is, either. 

“I'm fed up with these so-called 
Christians who claim they're speaking 
for me and the other hundred million 
Protestants in this country. It's about 
time somebody did something about 
he concluded. 

“Well, why don’t you, 
asked Mrs. Shannon. 

“By gosh, I will!’ was Jim’s reply. 

This was the start of The Aarons- 
burg Story, the telling of which, last 
October 23, brought to a central 
Pennsylvania hamlet nearly 50,000 
persons, including a vice-president of 
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the United Nations (Mohammedan), 
a general (Catholic), a statesman 
(Negro), an associate justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court (Jewish), a 
Hollywood movie star (Baptist), and 
the Governor of Pennsylvania (Pres- 
byterian). 

Few greater pleas for racial and 
religious tolerance were ever pres- 
ented to a listening world than this 
simple tale of an all-Christian village 
publicly acknowledging a debt of 
gratitude to its Jewish founder. 

By the time Jim Shannon finished 
the job he started, millions of men 
and women in both hemispheres 
heard and saw a country pastor and 
his flock of Pennsylvania Dutch farm- 
ers and their guests beg a torn world 
for true brotherhood of man through 
newsreels, newspapers, radio, and the 
Voice of America. 

To understand this near miracle in 
a conservative community which has 
no newspaper of its own, no railroad, 
and no wealthy residents, you need 
to know more about the village it- 
self, the thrifty farmers who make up 
its citizenry, and Jim Shannon. 

Aaron Levy, a Dutch immigrant 
Jew, founded the village named in 
his honor about 1735, in the exact 
geographic center of the state. He 
laid out streets 150 feet wide and 
lined them with trees, choosing his 
site carefully in a lush valley. 

He was essentially a religious man 
and felt no community should exist 
without a building dedicated to God. 
Since there were no fellow Jews then 
in the wilderness of Pennsylvania, he 
gave generously of land and money 
to build a Christian church, school, 
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and cemetery for the people. 

He hoped to make Aaronsburg the 
thriving capital of the Pennsylvania 
he loved. But the political leaders of 
1790 felt differently, and Harrisburg 
was chosen instead. Levy moved back 
to Philadelphia. 

His last gesture of friendship to 
his Christian neighbors, according to 
ancient church records written in 
nearly illegible German script, took 
place on a quiet Sunday morning 
some 150 years ago. Then he at- 
tended services at the Lutheran 
church and presented the congrega- 
tion with a Communion pewter which 
has been in continuous use ever since. 

Aaronsburg has grown little in 
population or area in the last hun- 
dred years. A few new families 
moved in after the Civil War and a 
few old ones died out. But in the 
main, the gracious country houses 
along Rachel’s Way, named for 
Levy's beloved wife, have been occu- 
pied by descendants of the original 
Pennsylvania Dutch settlers. 

You could not truthfully 
Aaronsburg is unaware of what goes 
on in the world. The many radios. 
the many rooftop television aerials. 
and the many gold crosses scattered 
among the blue ones beside the names 
of its soldier dead bear pretty con- 
vincing testimony to the contrary. 

It is just that Aaronsburg, like 
most of America, had been taking 
for granted its placid existence, its 
heritage of tolerance, and even, with 
a modicum of grumbling, its share 
of the national tax burden. 

At any rate, that’s the way things 
stood when Jim Shannon arrived 
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there in 1943. The Rev. Shannon 
had pretty definite ideas of his own 
on tolerance. His first parish, 25 
years ago, was at Jennerstown, a 
small farming community in western 
Pennsylvania. He'd been there only 
three days when a delegation asked 
him to join the newly revived Ku 
Klux Klan. 

“Tl give you my answer this Sun- 
day,” the young minister told the 
invitation committee. 

When Jim Shannon mounted the 
pulpit to address his parishioners for 
the first time, he had with him as 
guest speaker a fellow Lutheran min- 
ister and dear friend, Dan Pryor, a 
Negro. This was the Rev. Shannon’s 
answer and the end of the K.K.K.s 
in Jennerstown. 

The Shannons stayed in western 
Pennsylvania until 1943, when Jim 
accepted a call to Aaronsburg. He'd 
been there six years and was well 
aware of the town’s history when he 
called a meeting of the church trus- 
tees last May. 

Jim says he opened the meeting 
rather abruptly. 

“Have any of you men here got 
anything against Negroes?” he 
asked. 

“Why, no, Jim,” was their an- 
swer. 

“Anything the matter with Cath- 
olics ?” 

“Of course not.” 

“How do you feel about the 
Jews ?”’ 

“How about them, Jim? You know 
this town was founded by one. What 
have you got on your mind ?” 

“Plenty,” he replied. at least 
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you've given me the right answers.” 

Then he went on. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “we're sup- 
posed to be Christians. Yet we sit by 
and do nothing while bigots and 
crackpots are driving the world to 
hell fast. Let's practice what Christ 
preached. Let’s proclaim the brother- 
hood of man to every part of the 
globe.” 

Their answer was characteristically 
calm. 

“All right, Jim,”’ they said. ‘You're 
only one man; we've only a little 
church; this is a pretty small town— 
but go ahead and tell us what you 
want and we'll do it.” 

At the outset Jim’s plan seemed 
simplicity itself. He'd ask leaders of 
world opinion to come to Aarons- 
burg some Sunday (October 23 was 
later selected) and state their points 
of view. In addition to speakers, he 
planned to have his own community 
publicly, by means of an open-air 
pageant, depict Aaronsburg’s debt to 
a member of a minority religion. It 
would also portray the interdepend- 
ence of all faiths and colors in the 
making of America. 

The co-operation of Governor 
James H. Duff of Pennsylvania was 
sought and given. Letters were sent 
to the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, the 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, and other similar groups, ask- 
ing for their moral, but of financial, 
support. 

In order to give the event inter- 
national significance, the Rev. Shan- 
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non called upon General Carlos P. 
Romulo, then president of the United 
Nations General Assembly. General 
Romulo thought the idea was 
“swell.” 

“TIl be in Chicago on October 
23,” he told the Rev. Shannon, ‘‘but 
I think our vice-president, Sir Mu- 
hammad Zafrulla Khan, would be 
glad to accept your invitation. Do 
you know him?” 

At the moment, Jim didn’t. But 
20 minutes later, in the elegant Paki- 
stan House on New York's swank 
East Sixty-fifth Street, that situation 
was rectified. Shannon explained his 
mission. Sir Muhammad listened 
courteously, all the while sagely strok- 
ing his beard. 

“Your purpose is most worthy. 
Like your Bible, our own Koran 
says, ‘Let him who wishes, therefore, 
believe, and let him who so chooses, 
deny!’ Is there an airport near 
Aaronsburg ?”’ 

“There is,” Jim told him. 

“All right,” said Sir Muhammad. 
“T'll be there.” 

The Rev. Shannon reported pro- 
gress to his committee. 

“We ought to have a Catholic 
speaker, too,” he said. “I’ve long 
suspected an Irish Catholic some- 
where along the line in my own 
’ family. Who ever heard of a Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman named Jim Shan- 
non?” 

“Got anybody in mind?” asked 
Paul Zimmerman. 

“No,” said Shannon. ‘Have you?” 

‘“Yeah—General ‘Wild Bill’ Don- 
ovan. My nephew served with him. 
Says he’s a wonderful guy.” 
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“All right, we'll get him,” said 
Shannon. ‘Now we need a prominent 
Negro.” 

‘How about Dr. Bunche? He did 
a good job in Palestine,” said Al 
Mingle. 

“He's our man. Any suggestions 
for a Jewish speaker?” 

“T heard Felix Frankfurter once 
—pretty good,”’ said another member. 

“O.K.,” replied Shannon. “Let's 
ask him. I think that ought to do it.” 

Invitations were sent out. Every- 
body accepted. 

“The only faith we forgot,” Jim 
said later, ‘‘was the Protestant. But 
we remedied that by asking Dan Pol- 
ing, editor of the Christian Herald. 
Dan had a pretty heavy schedule for 
October 23, but he flew in from 
Boston; spent an hour with us, then 
flew right back again.” 

Word of the coming event spread. 
Pastors of the other two Aaronsburg 
churches asked to take a hand. Resi- 
dents of near-by villages offered their 
help. The Pennsylvania State College, 
located 15 miles away, asked Shannon 
what part it could play. 

Claude Aikens, publisher of the 
only daily newspaper in the county. 
offered his services. Dr. J. W. Clau- 
dy, superintendent of near-by West- 
ern Penitentiary, told the committee 
he’d be glad to keep his “guests” 
busy doing clerical work. Ward 
Gramley, a local banker, agreed to 
act as chairman of the contributions 
committee and to accept no funds 
from anybody beyond the borders of 
Centre County. - 

But the big problem was the pag- 
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eant. Everybody wanted a part in it. 
Bill Gordon, professor of drama at 
the college, who wrote the script, 
found that instead of a cast of 100, 
as originally planned, he had to write 
parts for more than 1,500. 

He needed a narrator. Somebody 
suggested Cornel Wilde, whose views 
on religious tolerance were known. A 
phone call was made to the actor. Mr. 
Wilde would be happy to accept, 
furnish his own transportation and 
pay his own expenses. And he 
wanted no publicity. 

For a pageant site, speakers’ plat- 
form, and parking lot, 40 acres of 
land adjacent to the church were 
cleared. Charlie Garrett, a native of 
Aaronsburg who used to build taber- 
nacles for Billy Sunday, supervised. 

Every day Shannon's committee 
faced innumerable problems. Food 
was one. Distinguished guests were 


to be given a catered luncheon. But’ 


the feeding of the multitude was un- 
dertaken by the ladies of all three of 
Aaronsburg’s churches. They made 
thousands upon thousands of sand- 
wiches and brewed enough coffee to 
float the Missouri. 

Other difficulties arose. For exam- 
ple, how many one-, two-, and three- 
holers do you have to build to accom- 
modate thousands of persons on a 
brisk October day ? 

The executive committee, which 
consisted of practically everybody in 
Aaronsburg, was a bit dubious about 
the habits of the working press; 
there were grave doubts about meth- 
ods of controlling the actions and 
libidos of reporters. 

The solution was a stroke of 
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genius. Press headquarters was set 
up in the nursery room of the Luth- 
eran church. Typewriters were placed 
on the tables and paper and pencils 
supplied. But all the props remained, 
including a bundle of wood beside 
the huge pot-bellied stove, kindergar- 
ten chairs, the infant nursery honor 
roll, and a picture of the Child Jesus. 

The stories sent out reflected an 
atmosphere in which nobody smoked, 
nobody drank, nobody profaned, and 
everybody felt hallowed. The one fac- 
tor over which the Rev. Shannon’s 
committee had little or no control 
was the weather. If it rained, the 
whole affair would be a washout. 
Every Farmer’s Almanac predicted a 
downpour for October 23. 

But, as Jim Shannon remarked, 
“If prayer and rain insurance don't 
help, nothing else will.” 

On Saturday, October 22, there 
was a cold driving rain and high 
wind. Many of the pageant decora- 
tions were blown down. All that 
night hundreds of villagers worked 
under floodlights, rebuilding the 
scenery. When dawn broke, they were 
happy. The day was going to be 
beautiful. 

Long before the sun rose over Nit- 
tany Mountain, a steady stream of 
automobiles poured into Aaronsburg. 
By 9 A.M., when Rabbi Philip 
Bernstein, vice-president of the Con- 
ference of American Rabbis, mounted 
the pulpit of the Salem Lutheran 
Church to open the day’s ceremonies 
with a plea for world understanding, 
an estimated crowd of 20,000 persons 
had gathered to hear his remarks 
carried over a public-address system. 
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By 10 o'clock, when planes began non. Telephone calls and telegrams 
to land and discharge their prominent from all over the world jammed rural 
passengers, 50,000 people were as- communications facilities. 
sembled. Since October 23, Aaronsburg isn’t 
The pageant and the “brotherhood quite the town it used to be. Men 
meetings’ which preceded and fol- and women of all colors and creeds 
lowed it were a tremendous success. keep making pilgrimages there. 
Radio networks carried impassioned Notes of praise have been received 
messages of tolerance to all the lis- from far-away places, even from be- 
tening world. Our State Department hind the Iron Curtain. Jim Shannon 
recorded for the Voice of America a and the town council (there is no 
complete transcription of the broad- mayor) keep getting requests for ad- 
cast. News cameramen flitted in and vice from all over the civilized world, 


out of the crowds all day. Resultant “Ought to invite Joe Stalin next 
publicity went beyond the expecta- year,” a man told Shannon. 
tions of everybody—even Jim Shan- Copyright, Liberty (June 1950) 


This Changing World 


MANY OF THE NEGRO HELP at French Lick Springs have 
been there for many years, some of them more than 40 years. 
When Georgie Jessel was there the other day for the first time 
since his visit years ago with his wife, Norma Talmadge, one of the 
old fellows said to him, "Glad to see you again, Mr. Jessel. How 
is Mrs. Jessel and her sister, Constance?” 

Georgie reminded him there wasn’t any Mrs. Jessel, then said, 
“You might as well know ALL that’s been happening since I was 
here last—we beat Germany twice, the moving pictures can talk 
now, and Jack Johnson beat Jim Jeffries!” 

Herb Stein, Hollywood Reporter 
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IN NEGRO HISTORY 


N OCTOBER, 1888, America’s first Negro bank opened its doors. The 
Freedman’s Bank, which had been provided for by an Act of Congress 
and set up by the Freedman’s Bureau to encourage saving among the 

newly freed, had failed 15 years earlier. Negro building, loan and savings 
associations had flourished for over half a century, but the Capital Savings 
Bank of Washington, D. C., was the first all-Negro venture in the field of 
high finance. Its entry marked the beginning of the Negro’s financial in- 
dependence, for no ionger was he solely dependent upon white funds in 
establishing business enterprises, or was he as subject to white controls 
and curbs in the administrating of their affairs. 

The birth of Negro banking, made possible by the phenomenal success 
of rapidly-developing insurance companies, began with a rush. By 1890, 
within two years of the initial opening, four banks were flourishing in four 
large Southern cities. 

The True Reformer Bank of Richmond received its charter from the Vir- 
ginia Legislature the same year and a few months prior to the opening of the 
Capital Savings Bank, but was not in operation until 1889. The Mutual 
Bank and Trust Company of Chattanooga and the Alabama Penny Savings 
Bank followed in quick succession. 

When the Capital Savings Bank failed in 1902, it had 1400 depositors 
and $83,000 in deposits. Loans and discounts amounted to $67,000. It 
had withstood the panic of 1893, according to W. E. B. DuBois, “without 
asking a quarter from anyone and paying every obligation on demand,” but 
subsequent bad investments and poor management (overdrafts made by 
directors amounting to $30,000), caused the bank to close its doors after 
14 years, 
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in prejudice-minded Arizona 


Detroit public health nurse finds an island of 
tolerance among the Indians on a reservation 


BROWN NURSE 
TO REDSKINS 


BY JOSEPH STOCKER 


OMEWHERE out on the vast, 
burning expanse of Arizona's 
southern desert, in a shabby adobe 

hut, a young Negro woman no big- 
ger than a minute sits beside the 
limp, feverish form of a sick Indian 
child. With grave solicitude she ex- 
amines the tiny patient. Now and 
then she turns to speak in a strange 
tongue to the child’s parents standing 
behind the bed like bronze statues. 
A few minutes later, medicines 
having been administered and par- 
cents reassured, the young Negro 
woman slips beneath the wheel of 
her car and sets out along a rutted 
desert road to the next village. There 
she'll find—who knows ?—perhaps a 
case of malnutrition, or an outbreak 
of measles, or someone fallen victim 
to the white plague—tuberculosis. 
But, whatever turns up, you can 
be reasonably certain that Celestine 
Caldwell will take it in her stride. 
This has been her life for a year— 
the life of a public health nurse on 
the Papago Indian reservation of Ari- 
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zona. She is one of the few, if not the 
only, Negro nurses assigned by the 
government to work among Amer- 
ica’s reservation Indians. 

Many of the Papagos—a backward 
and isolated people who have dwelt 
on this broad stretch of desert since 
the time of Christ—had never seen 
a member of Celestine’s race before 
she arrived from her home in De- 
troit. 

The Indians call her the ‘‘schuck- 
chu’”” nurse, which is Papago for 
“the black one.’ Some of them re- 
garded her with momentary curiosity 
when she first appeared on the res- 
ervation. An Indian girl asked the 
white nurse at the Papago agency 
clinic in the little town of Sells why 
Miss Caldwell ‘‘puts all those tiny 
curls” in her hair. 

But, as the months passed, Celes- 
tine came to be accepted as a com- 
monplace part of the Papago scene. 
She found that the Indians, living as 
they do in a backwash of American 
civilization, have been spared the 
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contagion of racial bigotry. Prej- 
udice on their part, in fact, would 
have about it an ironic quality, since 
the Indians themselves are subjected 
to discrimination when they venture 
out among the white men of Arizona. 
Only recently did they win even the 
basic right to vote. 

Still, on occasion, Celestine has 
detected the effects of what few con- 
tacts the Papagos have with white 
men. A curious notion or two must 
have filtered into the reservation, 
for once an Indian asked her, in 
completely guileless fashion: “What 
do you like to eat—chicken ?” 

Celestine is 30 years old and 
scarcely five feet tall, with an engag- 
ing sense of humor and bright, danc- 
ing eyes. She obtained her nurse 
training at Meharry Medical College 
in Nashville, and then worked for 
the Detroit health department for 
four and a half years. When the U. S. 
Public Health Service offered her a 
post in the Indian country, she 
gtabbed the opportunity. 

The result was a surprise. Two 
surprises, in fact, one for the people 
running the Papago agency at Sells 
and the other for Celestine herself. 

The agency people had been ex- 
pecting a nugse but not a Negro. 

“When I walked in,’’ Celestine re- 
calls with a chuckle, ‘“‘business 
stopped. I don’t think they did a 
thing the rest of the day. It was 
quite a shock.” 

Celestine’s surprise—and an un- 
pleasant one—came with the dis- 
covery that Arizona wasn’t the new, 
unspoiled and democratic West she'd 
envisioned. She found instead a 
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semi-Jim Crow state where quite a 
few of the South’s bad habits have 
been imported by migrating Okla- 
homans, Texans and the like. Many 
of the schools and most of the thea- 
ters segregate Negroes. Few restau- 
rants serve them. 

A day or two after her arrival, 
Celestine went with a white nurse 
and two white teachers from Sells to 
the little copper town of Ajo, ad- 
joining the Papago reservation. They 
entered a restaurant and were ad- 
vised that Celestine would have to 
eat in the kitchen or not at all. The 
four of them walked out. 

In Tucson, on the other side of the 
reservation, Celestine has found that 
she can eat at the bus station or in 
a drug store run by some Jewish peo- 
ple from New York, and that’s about 
the extent of it. Her answer to this 
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unexpected segregation pattern has 
been one of passive resistance. Celes- 
tine has built a life for herself al- 
most entirely on the reservation, go- 
ing to Tucson only to shop or to 
visit patients in a Papago village on 
the city’s outskirts. 

On the reservation itself she has 
found friendly acceptance among the 
white people who work at adminis- 
trative and clinical jobs in the Pa- 
pago agency. The fact of her race 
has impaired her usefulness in only 
one instance. The Papago superin- 
tendent decided not to let her ac- 
company the Indians when they drift 
into the agricultural fields of south 
central Arizona to pick cotton along- 
side white and Negro migrant farm 
workers. He didn’t want her to run 
the risk of an insult. 

But Celestine has her hands full 
without that. The Papagos are Ari- 
zona’s second largest tribe, and there 
are only three nurses and a single 
doctor to attend to the health of all 
7,200 of them. 

The reservation is nearly as large 
as Connecticut—4,400 square miles 
of rock, sand and cactus spreading 
down against the Mexican border. 
Celestine drives hundreds of miles 
each week to make her calls. And the 
hot and relentless desert offers a mul- 
titude of snares for the tenderfoot, 
as she can testify. 

Once she was trapped on the 
desert by a flash flood in the middle 
of the night. Another time her car 
stalled along a desolate canyon road 
and she was lost most of a day with- 
out water. A Papago farmer steered 
her back to civilization. 
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Her problem, however, isn’t alone 
that of conquering time, space and 
the desert. For one thing, the Papa. 
gos are a miserably impoverished 
people, and poverty and sickness are 
cut from the same cloth. Then, too, 
they are a primitive people, suspi- 
cious and distrustful of white men’s 
medicine. 

Celestine’s task has been made 
even more complicated by Papago 
customs and the tight bonds which 
hold each family together. The more 
critically ill an Indian is, for exam- 
ple, the less likely it is that his 
family will permit him to be removed 
to a hospital. 

“They're too fond of him,” ex. 
plains Celestine. ‘They want him 
there at home where they can watch 
him. He'll be lying on the floor, and 
they'll watch him until he dies. Some- 
times they won't even let me in.” 

Not long ago a Papago woman was 
being treated for tuberculosis at the 
reservation hospital. Suddenly the 
members of her family appeared to 
demand her release so they could 
take her home. Celestine drove out 
to the woman's village to urge that 
she return to the hospital. There was 
no time to be lost, for her condition 
was serious. But she shook her head 
violently to the nurse’s pleading. 

“Pia!” (No!) she cried. And Ce- 
lestine left, knowing that the wom- 
an must soon die. 

The fact that the Papagos love 
their children very deeply has been 
a source of trouble for Celestine, too, 
curiously eneugh. This devotion 
sometimes borders on abject defer- 
ence. A Papago is loathe to disci 
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pline a child or force him to do some- 
thing he doesn’t want to do. 

Once, when Celestine returned to 
a village to give one of the little 
Indian girls a second inoculation, 
she found her way barred by an irate 
grandfather, shaking his head and 
bellowing in Papago. It seemed that 
the little girl had cried after the first 
inoculation, and her arm had been 
sore. That, decided the grandfather, 
was the end of it—there would be no 
more inoculations. Celestine argued, 
but to no avail. 

The little girl’s family must have 
felt remorse, however, for the hos- 
tility shown the “‘schuck-chu”’ nurse. 
For when Celestine came back later to 
treat a patient next door, the child’s 
aunt edged in the front door to ask 
shyly for some medicine. This, Celes- 
tine realized, was the family’s way 
of saying, ‘No hard feelings!” 

The Papago medicine men are a 
thorn, too, and a constant challenge 
to Celestine’s ingenuity and tact. To 
them she is a professional competitor. 
And she’s not a very welcome one, 
since they make their living by in- 
toning mysterious mumbo-jumbo over 
sick Papagos in exchange for cash or 
cattle. 

Celestine and the medicine men 
fence gingerly but never declare open 
warfare. One sly fellow rounds up 
patients for Celestine when she calls 
at his village. Then, after she’s gone, 
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he takes over. Another of the medi- 
cine men seems to be losing faith in 
the potency of his own medicine. He 
sends members of his family to Celes- 
tine for treatment and now and then 
requests a particular remedy which 
she’s sure he intends to use himself. 

Even with all the obstacles con- 
fronting her—ignorance, superstition 
and the merciless desert—Celestine 
loves her work among the Papagos. 

“They're so primitive,’ she ex- 
plains, “that any progress you make 
is important. You can see the results 
of your work.” 

Celestine has won the respect of 
the Papagos not alone because she 
administers to their ills but also be- 


cause she is one of the few people 


from the outside world who have 
troubled to learn their language. She 
has mastered enough Papago to ask 
such questions as: “Do you feed your 
baby from the breast?” and ‘Has 
your child been vaccinated ?” 

Celestine believes the Indians re- 
gard her as a sort of link between 
them and the white man. She is not 
one of them, and yet again she is not 
of the others. 

Instinctively they seem to sense that 
in the little “schuck-chu” nurse they 
have a true friend—one who, being 
herself of a minority, shares a kin- 
ship of spirit with these proud people 
who were America’s first minority. 
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Writer finds Fisk’s famous Race Relations Institute 


breeds a loyalty “worth its weight in freedom” 


NEW WIND 
IN THE OLD SOUTH 


BY SAVILLE R. DAVIS 


Reprinted from The Christian Science Monitor 


ISK UNIVERSITY’S placid 

campus is an odd candidate for 

the center of the world on a 
sultry summer evening. There is 
none of the usual evidence of vortex 
here. The chattering news tickers with 
their insistent bulletins from Korea 
seem remote. Life eddies in a politely 
segregated way just beyond the con- 
fines of this southern Negro uni- 
versity, and on campus there is 
nothing more dramatic than the 
distant roll of thunder as an organist 
finishes Bach’s D-Minor Toccata with 
a flourish and Thurgood Marshall 
rises to tell the Race Relations Insti- 
tute about some lightnings recently 
loosed by the Supreme Court. 

It is a quiet scene, and yet this 
is the center of the world for a mo- 
ment. The question of whether the 
free world deserves to remain free is 
being measured here. An issue is at 


SAVILLE R. DAVIS is American news 
editor of The Christian Science Monitor. 
He participated in the recent Race Rela- 
tions Institute at Fisk University. 
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stake which is bigger than Korea, 
an idea is being shaped which could 
be a surer defense in that part of the 
world than all the planes which Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur commands. 

Here in the South, at a vulnerable 
point in America’s moral armor, it is 
clear that excellent progress is being 
made on the race problem. It is 
difficult not to seize a typewriter and 
report that democracy is safe—safe at 
the core. It is difficult not to call out 
across the Pacific to the peoples of 
South and East Asia, ‘“You can trust 
us now.” 

Any such burst of enthusiasm 
would stretch the facts. But there 
are moments when a reporter senses 
that the corner is turned, and at that 
point hope leaps ahead of the many 
difficult jobs remaining to be done. 
It is an immensely refreshing ex- 
perience to come here from the out: 
side world of dense problems and 
dishearteningly slow speed in solving 
them, to find that the slowest problem 
of thei all has suddenly begun to re- 
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solve, almost with breath-taking 
speed. 

The best evidence is not in big, 
spectacular developments like the re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions, im- 
portant as they are. You find it, rath- 
er, filling your notebook after a day 
of reports, lectures, and workshop 
discussions at the institute here, in 
the form of smaller signs of progress 
on the community level. 

You hear of the wealthy white Tex- 
an who has just told three southern 
schools he will leave them large be- 
quests if they admit Negro students. 

Or the survey of restaurants in 
Washington, D.C., where 17 out of 
every 25 said they were now glad to 
serve Negroes. 

An announcement to southern 
churches of visual aids for discus- 
sion groups on race relations aston- 
ished the sponsors by bringing nearly 
5,000 requests. 

White teachers in Atlanta, Ga., 
took their white students on a visit 
to Negro schools in areas where some 
of the nation’s most blighted housing 
problems exist. They talked with 
both pupils and teachers. What they 
learned and reported to their parents 
has helped to ease a particularly tense 
situation, 

A recent poll of the faculties of 
white universities in the South 
showed that 68 per cent felt that seg- 
gregation in their institutions could 
and should be ended. This percentage 
has probably increased since the Su- 
preme Court decisions. 

There were 91 summer institutes 
dealing with race relations this past 
summer, most of them at colleges. In 
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addition, there were 116 regular sum- 

mer courses in this field. And dur- - 
ing the past winter season, 1,580 

courses were held in 293 colleges 

and universities. 

When the notebook begins to fill 
with items like these, even the skeptic 
can see that there is a new wind blow- 
ing through the South. The men and 
women who tell the institute of rapid 
progress in their communities are 
technicians, trained social workers or 
lawyers, who do not easily yield to 
optimism. Most of them are Ne- 
groes and they include many of the 
leading figures in this field. If they 
showed bitterness, frustration, and 
resentment at the many chains which 
still bind their people, it would be 
understandable. If they talked of 
stirring up rebellion, of meeting the 
force of circumstances and restric- 
tive laws with counterforce, at least 
it could be said that they faced some 
provocation. 

But there is no bitterness here. 
These are not frustrated people, prey 
to extremism. They joke easily, with 
lively humor. They give the impres- 
sion of men and women working for 
a principle of equality of man which 
is larger than they and which gives 
breadth and poise to their point of 
view. They do not feel that violence 
is either desirable or inevitable. They 
seem rather to feel that you don't 
have to use force if the tide of events 
is in your favor. 

There was a long, exhaustive dis- 
cussion of one community where Ne- 
gro housing conditions are bad. A 
few heavy industries control the 
town; they had boomed in wartime 
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and now there is unemployment. The 
Negroes feel they are not wanted and 
that the town would rather be rid of 
them than help build decent houses. 
But they have nowhere to go. Racial 
tension has grown to the point where 
it could be ugly. 

The community organizer telling 
this story said that almost everything 
had been tried in an effort to get help. 
The local newspaper, millowners, 
labor unions, ministers, local busi- 
nessmen, all appeared to be unsympa- 
thetic, and it seemed impossible to 
rouse either civic pride or self-in- 
terest. What, the local colored lead- 
er asked, could the experts of the 
institute suggest ? 

The answers were revealing. Exas- 
peration and sharp measures were not 
the way out. Had the local editor 
been unsympathetic? But did you 
realize what patience and, above all, 
persistence could accomplish? You 
have to visit the editor over and over 
again, convince him of your sincerity, 
bring him an objective and authorita- 
tive report of the facts and get him 
to make his own investigation. In 
time, even if he is a skeptic, honesty 
and facts will win at least his re- 
spect. 

The millowners didn’t seem to 
care? But they live in the town, and 
in these days no one wants to live 
with the ugliness of racial tension. 
Countless employers have been 
brought to see that it is damaging 
to their interests. Perhaps the local 
ministers can be persuaded to plead 
the case. Or approach the millowners 
directly and repeatedly with all the 
civic backing you can muster. 
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One of the old hands at this sort 
of thing said: “It’s remarkable what 
persuasion and the force of an idea 
can accomplish if you support them 
with skill in negotiation. But these 
things take time. Just to change the 
thinking of one person in the com- 
munity is an undertaking. You say 
you've exhausted all the means of 
support. The chances are that you 
have not worked at them long enough 
and carefully enough.” 

And he told of civic campaigns 
where skill and patience accomplished 
what force and impatience could not. 
The community organizer from this 
town will go back home with a new 
devotion to the power of ideas, and 
with a list of some 10 specific things 
that can be tried to break the deadlock 
in his community. They begin with 
an authoritative survey of the facts, 
so impartially managed that it will be 
convincing, and end with a carefully 
planned campaign to lay these facts 
directly before the millowners and 
leaders of the town with maximum 
likelihood of gaining their confidence 
and support. 

Reduced to print in these words, 
the constructive mood of the sugges- 
tions almost sounds weak and de- 
featist. But in the discussions here 
it was nothing of the sort. It came 
from thoroughly modern, young, 
skilled negotiators who know that 
intelligent persuasion, backed by the 
compulsion of events in these days 
when racial ugliness is damaging to 
all concerned,’can and does get re- 
sults. These are the men who would 
advise sharper and-more tough-mind- 
ed measures if anyone short of the 
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Communists would. But instead they 
spelled out ways of fixing grievances 
which are as supple and democratic 
as democracy itself could wish. 
One editor of a large and militant 
Negro newspaper, who would be in- 
tolerant of any soft attitude or ap- 
peasement, gave his formula for 
persuading the whites to support the 
cause of equality. Appeal to their 
sense of sporting fair play, he said. 
This is one of their most deeply in- 
grained characteristics. Also to their 
conscience; they don’t want to do 
things of which they will be ashamed. 
Finally, openly encourage those 
whites who are helping to bring about 
reforms. They will appreciate it, and 
even in the South they will find that 
their stand brings increasingly favora- 
ble comment from their own race. 
This is scarcely a formula for revo- 


lution. But the man who put it forth 
says that it brings results. 

The mood here would not comfort 
the enemies of democracy. Social 
change, in the face of the towering 
complexities of this problem here in 
the South, is not being pressed to the 
point of explosion. The leaders of 
the crusade here are not willful or 
even unwitting incendiaries. They 
are men and women who feel deeply 
the shame of discrimination and 
second-class citizenship as it is im- 
posed on them by history and cir- 
cumstance, but who are also intensely 
loyal to the very western system 
which has left them for so long an ag- 
grieved minority. That is a loyalty 
which appears here to be worth its 
weight in freedom. 


Copyright, The Christian Science Monitor 
(July 8, 1950) 


The Heart of a Woman 


The heart of a woman goes forth with the dawn, 
As a lone bird, soft winging, so restlessly on, 
Afar o’er life’s turrets and vales does it roam 

In the wake of those echoes the heart calls home. 


The heart of a woman falls back with the night, 

And enters some alien cage in its plight, 

And tries to forget it has dreamed of the stars, 

While it breaks, breaks, breaks on the sheltering bars. 
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Georgia Douglas Johnson 
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LETTER FROM MEXICO 


BY MABLE SANFORD SMYTH 
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Fifth of a Series 


F YOU travel by car your first 

impression of Mexico is a country 

that for the most part is stark, 
ugly and unprepossessing. There are 
limitless miles of sandy, sun-baked 
plains where only cactus and mes- 
quite grow. The border towns are 
squalid and dirty and noisy. They 
are neither truly Mexican nor truly 
American, but like all boundary set- 
tlements where two peoples of di- 
verse cultures are arbitrarily thrown 
together, combine the worst features 
of both. 

Yet despite the barren heat and 
squalor there is a quick sense of relief 
and freedom once you have driven 
south across the border. The thermom- 
eter may register over 100 degrees in 
the shade, but nevertheless there is a 
feeling of freshness in the air. 

All at once you realize what it is. 
You have emerged from beneath the 
dark cloud of prejudice and discrim- 
ination that has hovered over you dur- 
ing that journey through the south- 
ern states. You no longer have to 
drive hungry mile after hungry mile, 
wondering what roadside restaurant 
you can approach without fear of in- 
sult. You no longer have to worry 
about decent and clean and respect- 
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able lodgings for the night. You no 
longer have to be embarrassed because 
filling station rest rooms are exclu- 
sively for whites. 

These things, if you are a colored 
American, are now behind you. You 
have entered a country that many 
mistakenly call primitive and back- 
ward—but at the same time you have 
pushed open the door of what to- 
morrow may be in our own country. 

And just how mistaken is realized 
with a shock of amazement on your 
first glimpse of Mexico City, That 
comes after a two-day drive from the 
border, with most of the second day 
spent in climbing the soaring moun- 
tain peaks that guard the central Val- 
ley of Mexico. This vast plateau 
nearly a mile and a half above sea 
level is where Cortéz established the 
capitol of New Spain on the ruins 
of Tenochtitlan following his de- 
struction of the Aztec empire. 

Today Mexico City numbers nearly 
3,000,000 inhabitants, over a tenth 
of the total population of the country. 
Certainly neither Cortéz nor any of 
his conquistadores would recognize it 
as the city they destroyed and rebuilt. 
The wide, tree-shaded Paseo Re- 
forma is lined with luxurious, ultra- 
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modern apartment houses and mas- 
sive private dwellings. Here, too, is 
the Hotel Reforma, until the building 
of the Del Prado which opened two 
years ago, the smartest and most ex- 
pensive hotel in the city. 

There is nothing quite like the Del 
Prado in New York or Chicago. No 
two of its 600 rooms with bath are 
furnished alike, nor any of the 65 
suites. With all its up-to-the-minute 
luxury it still remains authentically 
Mexican, from its hand-woven car- 
pets in the lobby to the thick, real 
grass lawn on the sun roof. There 
is a vast heated swimming pool, a 
half dozen cocktail lounges and bars 
and restaurants to choose from with- 
cut stepping outside the building, 
and a connecting garage that houses 
some 300 cars. The total cost of this 
newest addition to the city’s hotels 
was some $10 million. Yet it is all 
yours for as little as $3 a day in 
American money. 

No, there is nothing primitive or 
backward about Mexican hotels. Nor 
is there anything missing in the smart 
shops that face the Alameda (the 
central city park) along the Avenida 
Juarez or that line both sides of the 
Avenida Madero. Here you can find 
the very latest New York, Holly- 
wood or Paris styles. Incidentally, one 
of the smartest shops on the Avenida 
Madero, Jacgmar, specializing in 
hand-blocked silks and _ original 
models is owned by Edward Jones of 
Chicago. And on the exclusive 
Paseo Reforma his wife keeps busy 
with another shop, also called Jac- 
qmar. 

Everything else in the capitol is 
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in keeping with the modern trend. 
The newest movie houses are cleaner 
and more comfortable than the aver- 
age movie at home, and you can 
sce the latest Hollywood films at 
the same time they are having their 
first run in New York or Chicago. 
There are literally hundreds of ex- 
cellent restaurants throughout the 
city—not only Spanish, but French 
and Italian ones. 

And at none of them do you have 
to hesitate before entering, wonder- 
ing if you will be served without dis- 
comfort! 

The same is true of the night 
clubs including such world-famous 
spots as El Patio and Ciro’s. 

Naturally, like all capitol cities 
that of Mexico is more expensive 
than the rest of the country. Even so, 
it is far cheaper than in one of the 
major cities at home, as many ex- 
G.I.’s continuing their studies under 
government subsidy have discovered. 
For example, three colored students 
I know recently leased a seven-room 
apartment in one of the best resi- 
dential sections for 300 pesos a 
month. That is about $35 at current 
exchange. Cook and housegirl, at 
high city prices, come to another $20 
a month. 

Because my husband had friends 
and associates here, we settled in 
Taxco, the famous little Spanish- 
Colonial silver town in the peaks of 
the Sierra Madre on the highway 
from Mexico City to Acapulco. Be- 
cause Taxco is a favorite tourist spot, 
and because there are a limited num- 
ber of houses for lease, prices are 
higher here. 
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Broadnax 


MABLE SANFORD SMYTH 


For our house, which has two 
bedrooms and three baths (one for 
the servants) plus living room, din- 
ing room, bar, and a wide corridor 
(veranda at home) facing the garden 
we pay $75 a month. That includes 
complete furnishing, down to linen 
and silver. Yet it must be emphasized 
that we are paying tourist prices. 
Such furnishings as Simmons inner- 
spring mattresses, electric refrigera- 
tor and gas stove, are completely 
modern. The rest is of Mexican hand- 
work, even down to the rugs and 
ashtrays. 

The servants, including an excel- 
lent cook locally famous for her 
cakes and pastries, a housegirl who 
also does a// the laundry, and a boy 
to look after the garden, come to 
about $25 a month. We entertain 
a great deal, so that our food bill is 
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relatively high, running between 18 
and 30 pesos a day—an average, pos- 
sibly, of $2.50 a day. 

Excellent beer—and it must be re- 
membered that the Germans were 
first taught how to make beer by the 
Spanish—is less than a dollar for a 
case of 24 bottles. Ten-year-old Ba- 
cardi rum costs about $3.50 for a 
gallon jug. Even the Coca Cola, 
locally bottled, is cheaper. 

The garden has its own fountain 
and pool, so that the flowers may be 
watered even during the dry season. 
The white walls of the garden are 
covered with the rich crimson of 
bougainvillea blooms, mixed in with 
the clear blue of morning glories and 
heavy-scented jasmine. There are 
dozens of rose bushes and beds of 
brilliant tropical flowers. Eight or 10 
banana trees are clustered in one 
corner, and there are other trees 
heavy with mangos and papayas and 
sweet lemons. From the deep veranda 
there is a view of the dark green of 
the Indian laurel trees that circle the 
central plaza of the town, and of the 
spires of famous Santa Prisca, the 
Cathedral of Borda. In the other di- 
rection, beyond the purple haze of 
distant mountains, are the deep 
rolling valleys that fall away at your 
feet. 

The social life of the town presents 
no problem from a racial point of 
view. The ‘foreign’? colony—Amer- 
ican mostly—is divided into three 
groups. In one group are the man- 
agers, skilled workers and executives 
of the American-owned mines. To- 
gether with their wives they form an 
insular little island that is in Mexico 
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but not of it. Except for the scenery 
(and the servants which the wives 
couldn’t afford back home) they 
might just as well be back in Mon- 
tana or the peckerwood hills of Ar- 
kansas. 

More important is the group made 
up of permanent foreign residents. 
Many are Americans who have mar- 
ried Mexicans and now own silver 
shops or hotels. Others are artists or 
writers who first came to Taxco on 
a visit 10 or 15 years ago and have 
remained ever since. This is the 
group that does the largest part of 
the entertaining—usually cocktail 
parties, teas and dinners, with a spe- 
cial fiesta or costume dance about 
once a month. 

The fact that I am the only colored 
person—my husband happens to be 
white—has never excited comment. 
This, I am sorry to say, was not true 
at home in New York, where mixed 
marriages encounter prejudice on 
both sides of the line. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that I am the only North 
American (Mexicans resent our as- 
sumption that only the United States 
is America and point out that they 
are part of America, too) of African 
descent in the town. But I am far 
from being the only one with Afri- 
can lineage! 

I was truly startled during my 
first weeks here to constantly en- 
counter faces and types that seemed 
right out of New York’s Harlem or 
Chicago's Bronzeville. Their features 
were as Negroid as mine, their hair 
had the same characteristics. But 
when I asked about them I was told 
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simply that they were Mexicans. 

Perhaps that is the answer. 

John Gunther, in writing of Mexi- 
co in Inside Latin America, said there 
was no Negro problem here because 
there was no sizable group of Ne- 
groes. In a peculiar way that is true, 
although it also seems to indicate that 
Gunther couldn’t recognize an Afri- 
can without a definite tag. Here 
everyone born in this country is a 
Mexican. Period. 

So naturally there is no “Negro 
problem.”” How can there be in a 
country where Negroes are not 
labeled as such? Yet some authori- 
ties have pointed out that were the 
same unscientific and irrational stand- 
ards used here as in most of the 
United States and in Federal Census 
forms (one-eighth, one-sixteenth or 
one drop of African blood miracu- 
lously making a full-fledged Negro), 
then Mexico would have a higher per- 
centage of Negroes than the United 
States! 

It must be remembered that slaves 
by the thousands were imported from 
Africa by Cortez and his followers 
It is to the credit of those early con- 
querors that almost immediately 
slavery was renounced in Mexico, the 
first of all the colonial countries in 
the New World to do so. But the 
Africans remained. 

During succeeding centuries, more 
Africans came in from the West In- 
dies. Later they streamed in to Vera 
Cruz, the tropical port on the Gulf 
of Mexico. The railroad across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec was built by 
West Indian labor. When you ride 
through the jung'es past innumer- 
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able tropical villages it is like riding 
through a tropical Harlem. 

In the little traveled regions of the 
Costa Grande, above Acapulco, there 
are villages that are completely Afri- 
can, with the colonial thatched huts 
and primitive stone implements of an 
Africa of three centuries ago. 

In ultra-smart and tourist-crowded 
Acapulco the African strain is notice- 
able everywhere. Gunther might not 
able to recognize them, but they could 
recognize me. Invariably whenever I 
visit Acapulco the natives glancing 
from my American car and Ameri- 
can clothes to my features suddenly 
smile and give me a friendly “Olé, 
hermana!” which roughly translated 
means sister!” 

Perhaps the reason Mexicans have 
no time for such nonsense as arbitrary 
“racial” separations is that Mexico 
itself is made up of so many diverse 
races. It grew not from just a min- 
gling of the Old World and the New, 
but from a merging of many peoples 
and many cultures. Spain, of course, 
left a lasting imprint—but it was a 
Spain that had been influenced by 
centuries of Moorish domination. 
The Indians, too, provided sharply 
differing cultures. There were the 
Mayans of Yucatan, the Mixtecs and 
Zapotecs of Central Mexico, the rem- 
nants of the Aztecs and a dozen other 
cultural groups and cultural patterns. 
Still today there are close to 2,000,- 


000 Mexicans who cannot speak 
Spanish—Indians who cling to their 
own language and their own cus- 
toms. 

So a difference in color, or features, 
or the way your hair grows, means 
nothing. Not to the Mexicans, that 
is. 

Inevitably, you do now and then 
run into prejudice, but it comes, not 
from Mexicans, but from visiting 
American tourists. By the accident of 
geography, the nearest neighbors to 
Mexico are our southern states and 
in consequence a goodly number of 
southern tourists pour over the bor- 
der, bringing their customs with 
them and more often than not leav- 
ing their manners at home. 

Only this time the shoe is on the 
other foot. They may be uncomfort- 
able and upset by the presence of an 
American of color in a smart night 
club or restaurant or tourist hotel. 
But there is little they can do about 
it except glare and grumble. 

And their grumbles had better be 
soft. For if they are too outspoken 
they may be reminded that in their 
own southern states Mexicans are too 
often discriminated against. And 
in consequence if they don't like it, 
the door is open—for their exit 
homeward, 

Mexico came of age a long time 
ago. It is a civilized country for 
civilized people! 
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“I don’t understand prejudice,” says Kirk Douglas. 


“I don't buy it and I certainly 
don’t live it.” 


MOVIE “CHAMPION” 
SPEAKS HIS MIND 


BY ROBERT ELLIS 


ANDS stuck wash-blue, 
wrinkled dungarees, the hot- 
test and newest Hollywood 

leading man paced back and forth. 
Kirk Douglas, the fighter in Cham- 
pion, the schoolteacher in Leffer to 
Three Wives, and the trumpet player 
in Young Man with a Horn—was 
dressed in old pants, canvas sneakers 
and unbuttoned white sport shirt. 

“I've given a lot of thought to this 
interview, Kirk said, ‘“And the more 
thought I’ve given it, the more dif- 
ficult it has become. You see, I don't 
want to say sweet things—I want to 
be completely honest !"’ 

Douglas plunged a hand through 
his blond hair. ‘First of all, remem- 
ber one thing: I'm a working man 
and a pretty lucky one at that. I've 
been in show business for years. I've 
been successful, and I've been un- 
successful. But through it all, through 
the grind and competition, I feel that 
I have competed with the other guy 
on equal grounds. 
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“And,” stated Kirk, “I mean on 
completely equal terms. If I lost an 
important role to another actor, it 
was because of his acting ability. 
That’s the way it’s always been, and 
the way I want it to be.” 

Kirk reflected for a moment. “That 
is just one of the many things that 
makes me proud to be in this busi- 
ness. Prejudice is an unknown quan- 
tity; an actor is accepted for what he’s 
worth. 

“I’m glad to see that this spirit of 
equal competition is beginning to 
take hold in sports and other fields. 
I noticed that a Negro girl partici- 
pated in one of the big eastern tennis 
tournaments last year for the first 
time. I also read of a local fraternity 
that took in a Negro member, and is 
now fighting its national office be- 
cause the national members are op- 
posed to the idea. This is what we 
must have more of. 

Douglas lit a cigarette. “This racial 
prejudice is stupid—damned stupid. 
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An individual must be judged for 
what he is, and not what creed or 
color he is. 

“This thing has become an inter- 
national issue. After all, the whole 
world is looking to a democratic 
America for help and guidance, and 
we must rid ourselves of all racial 
prejudices, if the world is to accept 
our ideals. 

“My father was a fruit peddler, 
Douglas said slowly, “and I grew up 
selling newspapers on the streets of 
Amsterdam, New York. I felt like 
a kid from the minority side of the 
street. I’ve been a bellhop, a waiter, 
a parking station attendant, and an 
usher. And the thing that I love 
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about show business is that nobody 
cares whether or not you were gradu- 
ated from Harvard with honors. It's 
your ability that counts.” 

The actor laughed. ‘Speaking of 
ability, let me tell you something.” 

“What?” I asked. 

Douglas grinned. ‘A few months 
ago, at the Warner Brothers commis- 
sary, Joe Louis came in to eat. Since 
I had just finished Champion, a fight 
picture, somebody suggested that we 
square off for a picture. We were all 
laughing as Joe and I went into a 
crouch, I stared over at Joe in that 
familiar fighting pose. I looked over 
at those mitts and I'm telling you I 
was scared. I was mighty grateful 
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that we were just posing, and that 
this wasn’t the real thing.” 

I asked Kirk if that was the first 
time he had ever met the ex-champ. 

“No, I worked with Joe on a radio 
show some time back. It was a 
memorial program for George Wash- 
ington Carver. Joe asked me how I 
thought he should read one of his 
lines. ‘I’m no actor,’ he said simply. 
Remember his great line about Conn: 
‘He can run, but he can’t hide?’ ”’ 

Douglas crushed his cigarette. 
“There's another entertainer I admire 
greatly—Billy Daniels. I saw him 
three or four times when he was 
appearing at the Mocambo. I remem- 
ber I sat there just itching to go 
backstage to tell Daniels how great 
I thought he was. Just then some- 
body tapped me on the shoulder and 
began telling me how good he 
thought I was in the movies. At first 
I thought it was someone trying to 
be nice, then I realized it was Billy 
Daniels! Can you imagine, be was 
telling me the same things I wanted 
to tell Sim.” 

“Did you ever run into any direct 
prejudice?” I asked. 

Douglas stopped his pacing. “Not 
in any phase of show business. As 
I've said before, there’s no such thing 
as prejudice here or if there is, I'm 
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certainly not aware of it. Of course 
I've heard minority groups spoken of 
cruelly, and at every such opportunity, 
I've taken the individual up on it. 
Perhaps I could never change his 
bigoted mind, but at least he knew 
where I stood.” 

Kirk Douglas came over to me and 
stuck his hand out. “I’m afraid I 
don’t have too much to contribute. 
All I know is that racial prejudice is 
frightful, stupid, unwarranted—and 
totally unnecessary. 

In Young Man with a Horn there 
is a scene where I go to a Negro 
church to the funeral of my teacher, 
played by Juano Hernandez. In the 
scene I walk over beside the pulpit, 
take the dead man’s trumpet from 
the top of his coffin and play a final 
solo with the rest of his bandmates 
who are there. 

“T loved that scene. Yet somehow, 
someone on the set started talk that it 
was too indelicate for me, a white 
man, to pick up a Negro’s trumpet. 
This, of course, had never occurred to 
me, and I made my displeasure 
known.” 

“So you see, I can’t understand 
this prejudice stuff. I don’t buy it 
and I certainly don’t live it.” 

We shook hands. ‘So long,” said 
Kirk, “I hope I made some sense.” 
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This is the story of what happened when a white 
American resented the presence of a Negro 


musician in a Cuban restaurant 


THE MUSICIANS 


BY MARTHA DODD 


HE NIGHT, panther-like, was 

black, dense, fiercely hot. It 

crouched in the thick green-black 
laurel trees, in the low bushes whose 
sudden brilliant spots of color, yel- 
low and red, sprang out like shots 
in the darkness. The stones of the 
streets and buildings surrounding the 
Plaza still held the blaze of the sun, 
like an oven; the doors and windows 
of the bars, houses and apartments 
were wide open but there was no 
wind. Nothing seemed to stir in the 
furry electric hotness of the tropical 
night, 

Across the street from the restau- 
rant was a framboydn tree, a fan of 
burning blossoms against the sky. A 
few men and women stood around 
idly, listening to the cacophony of 
city noise, the trams and busses, the 
horns and sirens, the cries of the 
street vendors, the voices of the diners 
in the open-air restaurants, the strum- 
ming of music and the soft songs. 


MARTHA DODD, who has spent some 
time in Cuba, is author of two books and 
many short stories. She is also co-editor 
of her father’s Ambassador Dodd's Diary. 
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The charged luxuriant air sparkled P 
with the brightness of dark lively 
Cuban faces and quick gestures. 

The restaurant was oblong-shaped, 
open to the street on one side and 
at the end; and in front was the 
familiar informal group of musicians 
who were partly paid by the gratuities 
of the customers. The floor of the 
restaurant was tile and the walls and 
woodwork a dark mahogany. A par- 
tition of palm trees in tubs set the 
dining area off from the bar. The 
bareness and simplicity of the place 
gave an illusion of coolness. About 
12 people were sitting on stools, an- 
other dozen at the tables, half of 
them Americans and the rest Cubans. 

The three musicians—a Negro, a 
mestizo and a white—sat around a 
small table near the street playing 
their instruments, a guitar, a marim- 
bula and the maracas. Occasionally 
one of them, usually the handsome 
warm-eyed Negro, would sing alone, 
then another one, or both, would join 
in, haphazardly as they desired, their 
light-pitched voices fusing as they 
sang the curiously plaintive Cuban 
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songs, bright and sorrowful with 
their occasional twist of ironic humor. 
When they were tired they stopped 
singing, smoked and talked together 
or went out to the Plaza for a while. 

While they sang they cautiously 
looked at the drunken foreigner a 
few tables away who did not take his 
eyes from them. He would shout, 
“More! More!’’ And then bang en- 
thusiastically on the table. “Bis . . . 
encore!” Sometimes they would go on 
with their music and sometimes, at 
rest, they would smile and thank him. 

The two men and the woman at 
the foreigner’s table tried to restrain 
him, to draw his attention away from 
the musicians. Finally he turned his 
back on his friends and listened with 
sodden attention. 

He was a large amiable blonde man 
with a barrel chest and short arms 
and legs. His face was broad and 
fleshy, of conspicuous good-will, 
though his smiles and affability came 
and went abruptly. His skin was a 
mottled grey and pink, and his up- 
turned snub nose had large round 
nostril holes. His mouth, when re- 
laxed and unsmiling, was like that 
of a small-lipped man at the point 
of whistling. 

Suddenly, he scraped his chair 
noisily across the tile floor and 
dragged it over to the musicians’ 
table. 

“Play, play!” he gesticulated, smil- 
ing. 

The men, amused, embarrassed and 
wary, started to strum out their mu- 
sic carelessly. It was a humorous 
song staccato and bright, and the 
mestizo sang in a mellow tenor voice, 


softly shaking the maracas as he sang. 
His glance slipped away from the for. 
eigner’s and rested on the white ac. 
companist who leaned over his guitar 
lovingly. The Negro, manipulating 
the hollow organ-like marimbula, le 
out a ripple of sardonic laughter now 
and then as the phrasing of the mu. 
sic required. At the moments when 
the Negro laughed the foreigner 
stared at him sourly and turned away, 
After they had finished several songs 
they stopped and he smiled and 
clapped lightly. 

Leaning over the back of his chair 
and swaying perilously, he started to 
tap out rhythms on the table, singing 
as he tapped. 

“Can't you play something Ameri. 
can?” He started to sing in a blurred 


voice. ‘See? Like this . . . ‘Some 
En... (ted. - 
ning..." He went through the 


popular song discordantly and then 
looked at them. 

The men listened carefully and 
watched his hands. Then they tried 
to imitate the music. 

“No, no!’’ he interrupted in an ir- 
ritated voice. “You haven't got it 
You make it sound Cuban. I don't 
like it that way. No Cubano.’’. He 
stood up, talking very loud. He pat- 
ted the guitarist on the top of his 
head, danced a few steps around the 
table and sang the melody again. 

The musicians with earnest expres- 
sions attempted once more to catch 
the tune and style of the song. 

The man shook his head. “No, 
that’s terrible.” Then he pulled a 
dollar bill out of his pocket and 
waved it in front of their faces. “See 
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this?” he said with an unpleasant 
grin. “You don’t get this often on 
your plate. Play it right and you can 
have it.”” He wrinkled his forehead, 
thinking. ‘‘To hell with Some En- 
chanted Evening. Try something 
simple like Let Me Call You Sweet- 
heart.” He again slapped out the 
thythm on the table, singing hoarsely. 
“Try it, try it.” 

The men were silent, glancing at 
each other with a smile. Then they 
lit cigarettes and blew the smoke out 
slowly. Each of their motions was 
graceful and slow made with the in- 
tent of being fully understood. 

The foreigner leapt up and waved 
his arms angrily. ‘Go ahead, play, 


play!” he ordered. ‘That's what 
you're here for. You can do it if you 
ty.” 


Understanding only a few words 
of what he said and having failed 
to repeat his uncertain rhythms they 
shrugged their shoulders hopelessly. 
They rubbed their damp faces and 
necks with their handkerchiefs and 
picked up their cigarettes again. 
Putting back the one dollar bill in 
his pocket and taking out a five, the 
foreigner waved it in the air, smelled 
it and then with a leer held it in 
front of them over their heads, as 
if he expected them to grab for it. 
The musicians looked appraisingly 
at the bill and their eyes hardened. 
They stubbed out their cigarettes. The 
Negro bent over the marimbula on 
the floor at his feet and flicked the 
keys softly, abstracted. He had un- 
buttoned his gaayabera, his starched 
pleated white shirt, exposing part 
of his strong brown chest circled all 
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over with small wet black curls. Peo- 
ple at the bar had turned around to 
watch the scene and, outside, a few 
Cubans leaned lazily against the pil- 
lars of the open bar, sensing excite- 
ment. 

The foreigner standing over them 
swayed unsteadily. “Come on, now. 
Let's have it.” He began to pump 
his short arms up and down. ‘“‘Let 
me call you sweet ... heart... 
I'm in love with you . 

The men took up their instruments 
and struggled with the song, hum- 
ming the melody. He listened, frown- 
ing, and crumpled the five dollar bill 
in his fist. There was a look of 
complete disgust on his face. 

When they finished the song the 
Negro straightened up from the ma- 
rimbula. The foreigner glanced at his 
bared chest, turned away briefly and 
then stared incredulously, blinking 
his pale blue, white-lashed eyes. He 
held on to the back of the chair, his 
face turning a purplish pink. Beads 
of sweat stood out on his forehead 
and upper lip and a stain appeared 
under the arms of his soiled Palm 
Beach suit. He took out his hand- 
kerchief and wiped his face and 
jowls, running the handkerchief un- 
der the tight collar of his pink-striped 
shirt. His mouth pouted and his lid- 
ded eyes turned cold. 

The musicians, ignoring him, re- 
verted casually to the songs they knew 
and tried to avoid the unwavering 
blurred eyes of the foreigner. He 
put the five dollar bill on the table, 
covering it with his hand, and 
glanced pointedly at the place where 
only a few coins had been laid. He 
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looked at the men craftily and stub- 
bornly. 

“I want to hear YOU sing’ he 
said, indicating the white guitarist. 
“Not YOU,” he said to the Negro. 

The white man nodded his head 
and winked at the marimbula player 
who began to sing softly. 

“I said NOT you” the man cried 
out, in a rage. He took his hand off 
the bill and touched the guitarist on 
the shoulder. “You, you.” He held 
up the bill. “For YOU.” 

After the Negro had again led off 
with the first notes the others joined 
in, in perfect harmony while the man, 
impotently shuffling from one side of 
the table to the other, tried to inter- 
rupt them. There was a murmur of 
laughter in the bar and the musicians 
smiled in response. 

“T don’t want to hear that goddam 
nigger again,” the foreigner suddenly 
shouted in a choked and drunken 
voice, snatching the five dollar bill 
from the table. 

“Stop him. Stop 47m, I said. Where 
I come from they do what they are 
told, or else.” Fumbling with his 
buttoned shirt and without pausing 
for breath he continued, ‘Showing 
off his black chest in front of white 
women, that nigger there... .” 

The three men had stopped ab- 
ruptly in the middle of their song. 
Deliberately they laid their instru- 
ments on the table and then stood 
up, the Negro gripping the back of 
his chair. The softness, ease and half- 
cynical indolence of their expressions 
had vanished. In the darkness of 
their faces and the coiled tension of 
their bodies it was obvious that they 
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were ready to take action the moment 

the word was repeated. A few peo: 
ple at the bar gasped and stared. The 
others turned their backs and held 
themselves stiffly. Outside, as if from 
nowhere, suddenly appeared a ring 
of Cubans, pressing closer, watching 
intently, muttering to themselve 
The heavy surcharged night with it 
thickness and flicker of 
seemed to be moving in on the re. 
taurant. 

The foreigner backed away quick. 
ly as if he had been seared by wall of 
flame. His two friends had risen from 
the table and walking toward him, 
put their hands restrainingly on hi 
shoulders. 

He tore the five dollar bill into 
pieces which he flung wildly into the 
air. “You think you own this lous; 
country” he cried, retreating step by 
step toward his table, as his friends 
pinned down his arms. “‘Sitting at the 
table with white people . . . getting 
jobs everywhere . . .” 

A few people turned around, 
moved back their chairs, broke into 
exclamations, The musicians mock- 
ingly took two steps toward the man 
who, jerking his arms loose, shielded 
his head with his fists. The ring 
around the restaurant deepened and 
several men hovered close to the en- 
trances. The bartender and waiters 
stopped working and with napkins 
over their arms they watched the 
scene closely. 

Twisting, stumbling and waving 
his arms he finally fell into his chair. 
Though his friends held him down 
forcibly for a moment his feeble blus- 
tering movements were without pur 
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pose. The woman leaned amorously 
close to him, her arms around his neck. 
Then she held up a cup of coffee to 
his lips. He continued to crackle 
out his anger inarticulately for a 


time, turning around now and then 


to glare at the musicians who had 
returned to their table and glanced 
at him in cold disdain. 

Gradually he subsided and finally 
became oddly silent, his arms around 
the woman, sensual and distracted. 

The atmosphere of the bar relaxed 
and outside the people stayed on a 
few minutes and then slowly, one by 
one or in clusters, melted away until 
there was only the usual scattering of 
spectators near the bar. 

But the musicians would not play. 
They lounged in their chairs, watch- 
ing the customers, sipping the drinks 
an American had sent them. The bar- 
tender, in relief, signalled to them to 
continue. But they shook their heads 
stubbornly, pointing to the foreigner 
who was still in the restaurant. Then 
the head-waiter came over and sat 
down, talking quietly. Ten minutes 
after he left a stout Cuban in busi- 
ness clothes walked from the rear of 
the restaurant to their table. He put 
his hands on their shoulders and 
whispered quickly. Shaking off his 
hands the musicians exploded angri- 
ly like a burst of gun-fire. They 
snapped their fingers and their eyes 
flashed; their words shot out, highly 


accented, in an incredibly rapid 
stream of Cuban Spanish. 

The manager, silenced, 
hard at each of them. 

“Muy bien, muy bien,” he finally 
conceded in annoyance. “I don’t like 
what happened either. We were ready 
to throw him out the moment he . . . 
Escuchame! 1 have to make a living 
too. Come on now .. .” 

“Usted espero demasiado tiempo,” 
the Negro answered quietly. ‘You 
waited too long.” 

When they still made no, motion 
to play, the manager shrugged his 
shoulders and retired behind the 
palms again. Without the music, the 
night was more oppressive than ever 
and the crowd began to dwindle. 

A little later, when the foreigners 
had paid their bill and unobtrusively 
slipped out of the restaurant, the 
musicians stood up. They leaned care- 
lessly against the pillar and watched 
the group cross the street to find a 
cab. With easy insolence they took 
their lighted cigarettes from their 
mouths and flicked them in a glow- 
ing arc so accurately that they landed 
at the heels of the foreigners. 

Then they came back and sitting 
down at their table banged on it 
until it shook, vigorously slapped 
their thighs and bent double with 
warm spontaneous laughter. 

Suddenly they burst into the riotous 
rhythm of a native Cuban song. 
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A Right Guy. A white New 
York cabbie crashed into the rear 
end of a car driven by Negro Wil- 
liam Byrd, slightly damaging it. 
Byrd offered to exchange creden- 
tials, but the cabbie became so abu- 
sive he was carted off to jail. Ap- 
pearing before the Magistrate the 
next morning, he pleaded guilty, 
said he was a good family man with 
a wife and four kids at home. “$10,” 
said the judge “Or three days.” 
Shaken, the cabbie said he did not 
have the money, maybe he would 
have to go to jail. Byrd stepped for- 
ward, handed the cabbie a $20 bill 
with which to pay his fine. The 
Magistrate interposed, but Byrd in- 
sisted he wanted to. The sentence 
was suspended. The two men shook 
hands, left the courtroom arm in 
arm. Said the cabbie, ‘Hey, you're 
a swell fellow!” 

* 

Color Blind Too. Blind pianist 
George Shearing, who has two Negro 
musicians in his quintette, was told 
by a booking agent recently, that be- 
cause his tour would take him 
through the South, he would have to 
employ other musicians to replace 
the Negroes. Said Shearing, “How 
fortunate I am in being blind, in 
having to choose musicians only by 


their music and not their color.” 


Book Learning! More United 
States Negroes go to college than 
Britons. 
in Negro colleges alone. 
500 Britons are registered. 


There are 70,000 Negroes 
Only 82,- 
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COLOR CRAZE 


In an exclu. 


You Never Know. 
sive Chicago restaurant, a northern 
business man and his southern guest 
were discussing plans for plant ex- 
pansion while awaiting the arrival of 
the firm’s engineer, who was to join 
them. When the southerner saw Ne- 
groes working side by side with 
whites in his company’s headquarters, 
he was much disturbed. It was his 
first trip north. A tall Negro entered 
the room with a sheaf of papers un- 
der his arm. He approached the ta- 
ble. ‘Is he coming here?’ asked the 
southerner in alarm. “I think he is,” 
said the other man. The southerner 
jumped up from the table. “Then 
I’m leaving,” he stormed, “I refuse 
to eat with a Nigger even if it means 
my job!” The Negro unfolded his 
papers before the northerner and 
said, “Your menus, sir.” 

* 


New Georgia Justice. Believe it 
or not, eleven white jurors in At- 
Janta chose a Negro as their foreman. 
The defendant, a Negro, was con- 
victed for forgery. 

ok 


No Place At An Alabama Inn. 
When all of Montgomery's chief ho- 
tels refused to accommodate a jury 
because of its lone Negro member, 
the jury was dismissed two nights in 
a row. In such cases of importance 
and interest (two ex-policemen were 
charged with battering a citizen with 
their fists, a stick, a blackjack, and a 
brick), usual procedure is to keep the 
jury together overnight. 
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COMING IN NOVEMBER 


HOW THE RACE PROBLEM IS EMBARRASSING AMERICA 
By Era Bell Thompson 


In 1943 Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt wrote an article for NEGRO 
DicEst entitled, If 1 Were A Negro. It was acclaimed for its forthright 
stand against intolerance and criticized for advocating a go-slow policy. 
What Mrs. Roosevelt thinks today about the Negro’s role in national and 
international affairs, and the embarrassment caused by America’s un- 
democratic treatment of its own minorities, is revealed in this special 
interview. No reader can afford to miss this new appraisal of an old 
problem by the country’s most ardent defender of the rights of the under- 
privileged peoples of the world. 


FABULOUS FUNERALS By Edward T. Clayton 


Some of the largest funerals in America have been those of famous 
(and not so famous) Negroes, and few ceremonies anywhere can ap- 
proach the bizarre rites and Bacchanalian wakes author Clayton de- 
scribes in this article. Read about the orchids for female mourners, a 
30-piece funeral band, a coffin-lined with cocktail glasses and a corpse so 
popular that weeping women made it necessary to change the shroud 
three times in one grievous day. 


DARK ARE MY ROOTS By Steve Benedict 


The son of a Hungarian lawyer, living in an interracial housing project 
in California, listened to Okie-Arkie-Negro backfence bickerings until 
he began to wonder just how far back a Caucasian could go without run- 
ning into a non-Caucasian background. What he discovered about his 
own ancestors gave him pause. What he found out about the entire matter 
of white men and black men, beginning with the earliest records of civili- 
zation, caused him to write this article which thoroughly debunks claims 
of white superiority. 


THE MAN WITH THE CASHMERE VOICE By Ralph J. Gleason 


Billy Eckstine, the chauffeur’s son whose romantic voice captivates 
bobby soxers and sends nice old ladies, has skyrocketed to the enviable 
position of America’s top male singer. Yet ‘Mr. B” is not content. In 
this rags-to-riches story, Ralph Gleason tells of the dapper young 
crooner’s plans for the future, and of his secret desire to become a concert 
singer. 


The Best Articles On The Negro 


Time, space and modesty have prevented NEGRo Dicest from talking much ¢ 
about its writers, but this month we have a little more space and a little less 
modesty, so this is probably the time to herald those unsung geniuses who make 
these pages possible. 

Being essentially a digest magazine, most of our space has been devoted to 
reprinting the best articles about Negroes culled from the world’s teading / 
magazines and newspapers. However, the number of these articles fluctuates A 
with the public¢’s interest in the Negro. When the pickings are lean, we depend’ 
heavily upon original material written by our own able staff of associate editors, 
upon special assignments and unsolicited manuscripts that come across our | 
desk. 

Practically every top writer in the country has written directly or indirectly 
for Necro DicEst, and the names of Negro and white leaders in every field 
have appeared on the bylines of our articles or their works have been repro- | 
duced on our pages. | 

To name a few: Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Billie Rose, Walter White, Morti- 
mer J. Adler, St. Clair Drake, Ilka Chase, Louis Adamic, Clare Boothe Luce, C. 
C. Spaulding, Langston Hughes, Senator Scott Lucas, Zora Neale Hurston, 
Lillian Smith, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Sophie Tucker, John Lardner, John 
Temple Graves, Stanley High, Rayford Logan, W. E. B. DuBois, Alain Locke, 
Milton Mayer, Bucklin Moon, George S. Schuyler, Will Thomas, and many 
many others, including Edwin Embree whose Fellowships Are My Business 
was completed just before his death. 

We are proud of our staff and our contributors. But most of all, we are happy ¢ ‘ 
to be able to bring to our readers the best articles on the Negro in the | 
nation’s press. | 
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